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No Power Lost in Transmisson a 
=) 
. a 
Straight Line 
Drive | 
Of the new ideas in automobile construction none are of greater value than the 


straight line drive system as applied to the 1908 Ramblers. 
It is well known that no matter how good or carefully made the universal joint, T! 
¢ 




















there is an inevitable loss of power and great wear due to deviation from a straight 
line in the power transmitting system and the loss increases with the square of deflection, 
With the Rambler. straight line drive there is no deflection, hence no loss and the our 
full power of the motor is delivered to the driving axle. us—r 
This is but one of many valuable features; our catalog tells of others of equal — 
value; write for it today. = 
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Thomas B. Jeffery & Company|f 


the 
Main Office and Factory, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN . r 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco | B funer: 
Representatives in all leading cities i Jews ; 
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portioned to satisfy the keenest sense of refine- yes, 
a %. : S wasa 
ment and comfort. oe “— Y / ee 
: of fy E wome! 
A large Tonneau, longer wheel-base, slightly longer springs : F ; 7 $ hat i 
and a double ignition system are simply the 1908 slight de Ee om ; i es e 2 that it 
ve lopments of the principles of past Peerless construction. P ’ a of Sec 
They like it best who know it most intimately >. ‘\, S Mark’ 
Write for our 1908 Catalogue *‘ Q,” which fully serail 
describes and illustrates the Peerless Models. i 
This four cylinder chassis, equipped both as a 3-passenger roadster and 5-passenger touring car. WV t 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2449 Oakdale St., Cleveland, O. Price of each style, $2,250. The Rambler Utility Car with double opposed motor, $1400. ‘of 
r . 7 « *1. : grie a 
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A Poet Passes 


5 Napa foreigners in New York are dis- 
concerting people. Their ways are not 
our ways. They have much to learn from 
us—much to unlearn before they can fall 
in step with the onward march of our 
civilization. And then again 

When Abraham Goldfaden died, the 
other day, in his home on the lower East 
Side, all the Ghetto swarmed to his 
funeral. Unlike the Irish and Italians, the 
Jews spend little money on funerals; a pine 
box instead of a casket commonly encloses 
their dead. But this was the funeral of a 
great man. So a band of singers preceded 
the hearse, and the long line of carriages— 
yes, and of automobiles—that followed 
was as nothing to the crowd of men and 
women on foot—a crowd so numerous 
that it overflowed and blackened the spaces 
of Second Avenue where it widens at St. 
Mark’s. * * * 


HAT was Abraham Goldfaden’s title 

tosucha demonstration of the people’s 
grief and respect? Only this: that he was 
a poet, philosopher, playwright, and that 
all his life long (in Russia, Buda-Pesth, 
Paris, Manhattan) his philosophy, poems, 
plays, were informed with one dominant 
idea—the greater glory of Zion. Money 
was never Goldfaden’s god. Three years 
ago the manager of a Yiddish theatre in 
the Bowery found him slowly starving in 
Paris on the pension of 4o francs a month 
that proclaimed him a Rothschild bene- 
ficiary. New York has four theatres de- 
voted to the Yiddish drama; Goldfaden, 
enriched with a subsidy of $600, came here 
and wrote plays for them. People called 
him the Yiddish Shakespeare. He had 
long been famous, and now he was fed; 
the Yiddish theatre is not, after all, a 
Broadway temple of the drama; and Gold- 
faden was content with his salary of $20 a 
month. * * * 


S WE remarked before, these for- 

eigners in New York are disconcerting 
people, and their ways are not our ways. 
It is true that we have no American 
Shakespeare. The climate, the food— 
whatever it may be that produces a 
national literature according to the theories 
ofthe late Hippolyte Taine—has not, some- 
how, conduced to the birth of genius. 
Possibly there are other causes, too. At any 
rate, we still await the coming of the great 
American novelist, poet, playwright. And 
when he does come, and when he dies, will 
our streets be blocked with men and women 


on foot, with a choir to lead the way? 
We wonder. 











Why buy 





handicap? 


Every 
costs money every time 
gasoline, oil, repairs and, 


What's the sense of buying useless weight? 

The strong, high-power, light-weight Franklins give 
you everything you can get in any heavy automobile 
except needless trouble and expense. 

The air-cooled Franklin engine cuts out the 
weight, trouble, and repair-expense of water-cooling 
apparatus, and gets more power out of its fuel than any 
other gas engine ever built. 

The Franklin wood-frame is lighter than steel and at 
the same time stronger. The aluminum Franklin bodies 
are lighter than wood but stronger. Franklin cast- 
aluminum parts are stronger than alloy commonly used, 
but no heavier. The Franklin drive-shaft is much lighter 
than an ordinary drive shaft but a great deal stronger, and 
so all through the machine. 















16 h. p. Runabout 


$1,750 
16 bh. p. Touring-Car, 


1,850 









such a costly 


28 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout, $2,850 
42h. p. Touring-car or Runabout, 4,000 
Prices f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


FRANKLIN 


“It takes power to move weight” 


pound of a motor-car 
you move. Money for, 
above all, tires. 


This light-weight combined with ample strength 
increases speed and climbing power, makes Franklins easy 
| to handle, agile, safe and durable. And cuts the usual 
| operating expense down almost to half. 

The Franklin is the only 4-cylinder motor-car 
that ever ran 95 miles on 2 gallons of gasoline; the only 
automobile that ever ran from San Francisco to New 
York in 15 days, 2 hrs. 18 minutes; or from Chicago 
to New York in 39 hours 53 minutes. No heavy 
machine ever showed such efficiency, sustained power 
and endurance. 

What's the use of power that you can’t use? What 
is the sense of paying big bills for the up-keep of a heavy 
complicated machine and getting no proportionate return? 
The light-weight, high-power Franklin means : 








Ability that you can use; trouble avoided; dollars saved. 
The time to realize this is right now before you buy 


Write today for our 1908 catalogue, No. 22 


Four-cylinder Landaulet, $4,000 
Six-cylinder Limousine, 5,200 








CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 
16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


TO THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, in- 
cluding shore excursions. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, 19 days in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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“Get There 


at a price to suit 
you direct fora 


BLACK 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—10H. P., 2 cylinders, air 









chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2to 
25 m. perhr.—30 mileson1 gal. of gasoline. Highes 
quality finish, work hip and ial 

lutely safeand reliable. Write for Book No, A«160 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Ch 
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Be fitted to a aes 
Redfern Whalebone Bey 
Corset— The Stand- ee 
ard of Corset Fashion 





slenderness 
for average 
figures and 
te approach as 
% near as possi- 
ble to lithe, 
straight lines 
for every 
type. 
Stayed with 
purest Arctic 
* Whalebone, 
curving to 
the formwith- 
out losing its 
power to 
shape the 
fashionable 
contour. 


cour 

Rubber But- 

ton Hose Sup- 
oo * porters—all 
O metal parts 
guaranteed not torust. 


. a Specially fitted at 
eS all high-class shops. 

. _— Priced from $15.00 
down to $3.00, ac- 
cording to materials. 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, 
Chicago, Oakland 








’ ‘Wesneade, only 


$1.50 


DELIVERED 


Peerless Comfy 


Effect form | 








A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with our 
new patent spring heel and trimmed with 
ribbon in self colors. Wery handsome, and 
of course very “comfy.” 

Made of pure ‘* Comfy felt,” soft leather soles with 
one inch of carded wool between felt inner sole and 
felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread. 
Ideal for the bed-room. 
Colors: Red, Pink, Light Blue, 
Purple, Gray, Brown, Black. 


Send for Catalogue No. 32, showing 
EATHER, many new Styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
American Felt Building 
114-116 E. 13th Street, New York City 























POPULAR magazine with an im- 
mense circulation in rural communities 
threatens to print a readers’ symposium on 
that unquenchable question: “Is the man 
of action greater than the man of letters?” 
Only once, so far as we are aware, has 
that interrogation elicited an unanswerable 
pronouncement. The subject occupied the 
minds of the first debating society during 
the long dreary days when the ark was 
drifting towards Ararat; and the debate— 
so the tradition runs—had become slightly 
acrimonious, when Noah himself took a 
hand init. ‘‘See here,’ he remarked, sud- 
denly, to the leader of the negative section, 
“where would you literarv fellows be if I 
hadn’t built this ark?” Then the dove 
flew in with an olive branch and literature 
was tabooed till the corn was laid by. 
* * * 
lien significant thing about this tradi- 
tion is that Noah is probably the only 
man of action on record who has not be- 
lieved in his heart that he could run a 
newspaper or write a play if he only put 
his mind to it. Conversely, the man of let- 
ters, while modestly doubting his ability 
to do anything of real practical value, is 
prone to pathetic envy of his neighbor who 
builds bridges and designs houses. The 
dream of a certain popular novelist, whose 
name we withhold for obvious reasons, is 
that some day he may own and operate a 
sausage factory; in his moments of greatest 
depression he has been known to compro- 
mise on the airy fabric of a delicatessen 
shop. We could point our finger at a dis- 
tinguished literary critic whose cherished 
ambition is that his name shall some day 
become a household word through the 
medium of a patent device for dusting 
books. These are but humbler forms of 
the conviction entertained by Louis Steven- 
son, to which he gave expression in verse, 
that he had done nothing to compare with 
the nobler work of lighthouse building 
achieved by his immediate male ancestors. 
Kipling wrote a little story called ‘A Con- 
ference of the Powers,” wherein a famous 
author finds himself an object of venera- 
tion by certain hero-worshipping Subal- 
terns of the Line; but the author himself, 
awed before these youthful embodiments 
of action, can only ask, “You! Have you 
shot a man?” 

On the other hand, your practical man 
of genius turned writer is pretty sure to be 
prouder of his later laurels than of his 
first-won fame: a case in point is Dr. Weir 
Mitchell. . «- « 


O haewe question which Noah settled out of 

hand for the time being, but which per- 
sists in bobbing up as a substitute for par- 
chisi and “‘Old Maid,” will hardly engross 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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SUPER-EXTRA 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


80c a pound box 


The Genuine Aristocrats of 'the World 
of Sweets. 


Applauded by the belles—sought 
by the beaux—ol past generations, 
Whitman’s has never relinquished its 
position as American Premier of 
Confections. Best druggist in every 
community is our agent, or send 
$1.00 for specimen box. 


W// y I Chocolate made instantly 
with boiling milk or water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wino 





Victoria 
Fine Chocolates Chocolates and 
and Confections Confections 


60ca pound box SUPER EXTRA 506 a pound box 


TRADE MARK 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 









> Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





























Investment 
Opportunities 


Owing to the marked easing of the 
money market, we believe this a most op- 
portune time for the investment of funds in 
securities of the Highest Grade. We offer 


Underlying Railroad bonds 
to net 4%-5% 

Guaranteed Railroad stocks 
to net 44%-5%% 

Short Time Railroad notes 
to net 5-732% 

lst Mtg. Corporation bonds 
to net 54-5%% 


The Highest Grade Securities at pres- 
ent prices return the investor on aii average 


nearly 25°% more income than it has been | 


possible to obtain for many years. 


We will be pleased to send lists, ormake , 


suggestions upon application. 


Redmond &.Co. 


BANKERS 
507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 























33 Pine Street, New York 
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Old Mexico and 


California 


Two countries of wonderful climate. 


Have you been to either? Why not 
go>? You will find Old Mexico a 
country of unlimited attractions, of de- 
lightful climate, interesting customs, 
picturesque people. 


You will find California the land of 
perennial sunshine, fruit and flowers, 
where outdoor sports are indulged in 
every day of the year. 


Travel via the route that gives you a 
Unique Panorama of Two Republics 


United States and 
Old Mexico 


All the way from New Orleans 
- to San Francisco—through 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 


Arizona, California. 


Southern Pacific 


Sunset Route 


passes through a country of continuous scenic 
surprises, and you travel on trains of superior 
equipment, latest diners, sleepers, observa- 
tion, chair, library cars, with clean motive 
power—oil-burning locomotives. 


Superior Service all the Way 
i Hi, Netlog, G.E.P.A. F. E. Batturs, G.P.A. 


Broadway Magazine Street 
ew York New 

















THE KIRKWOOD 


on Camden Heights | 


CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA | 


An Ideal Winter Climate 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 


RAD-BRIDGE 








Registered at Pat. Office Lonoon- WASHINGTON- OTTAWA 
Hamers. o,LIFE’S BRIDGE PAD 
horously illustrated by Life’s Artists and lithographed in ten 









ay gh Rad-Bridge” ‘three-rubber form. Copyright Life Pub. 
~ 4 Rad-Bridge” registration. 35 cents; 3 for $1.00. 
Cf all dealers or sent direct postpaid J : 
3 on receipt of price. 
Radcliffe 







& Co., New Vork, 144 Pearl St., & London, E.C. 









the attention of any philosopher who has 
found a stick to whittle. The wholesome 
habit of solitary meditation is not so easily 
debauched, and the person who permits 
himself that luxury is not likely to dissipate 
it in fine-spun futilities. 


The “Cheaper” Magazines 

No every one whose scheme of self- 

education includes a faithful perusal 
of The Evening Post can be expected to 
rise invariably to its intellectual plane. 
Yet we did not suppose that it numbered 
among its readers a lowly intelligence that 
would presume actually to challenge its 
authority as an arbiter of literary taste. 
Such, however, is the case. A Saratoga 
correspondent takes his pen in hand to 
speak a word in defense of the “cheap” 
magazines, which had been the subject of 
a disparaging editorial; and it is greatly to 
the credit of the Post that it prints his letter 
in full. The correspondent is caretul to 
make it clear that he is no outcast; he 
really prefers the Aélantic, Century and 
Putnam’s. “But,” he continues, “I do 
not feel it any self-derogation to read the 
illustrated articles (barring fiction) in 
several of the cheaper magazines—in fact, 
I find some entertainment and instruction 


in them.” 
* * * 


Obs editors of the ten-cent magazines 
may well feel gratified. Of course, 
they know very well that in catering to the 
masses they are repelling more fastidious 


readers. As purveyors of literature to the - 


plain people they find their satisfaction 
(at least, so we understand it) in reaching 


the minds and hearts of the millions who ° 


otherwise would not read magazines at all. 
It is the policy pursued for similar reasons 
by the proprietors of the newspaper 
“yellows,” with the educational effect on 
the general public that nobody can deny. 
But the feeling that one is-elevating the 
humble is not always sustaining to the 
consciousness of higher powers; and so the 
“cheaper” editors will prize the assurance 
that “‘self-derogation”’ does not necessarily 
attend an inspection of their wares (fiction 
excluded) by a prosperous and: educated 
reader. 


Pure French Literature 


WE HAVE always maintained that the 
French were not frivolous at heart. 
Now comes M. Hugues Leroux and his 
earnest associates to clinch our contention. 
They would prove to Americans that 
France has nourished a higher form of 
literature than the output of Zola, Mau- 
passant, et compagnie; and to this end they 
are taking pains possible only to the 
serious-minded. In attempting to esti- 
mate the degree of judgment and acumen 
possessed by these upright and sincere 
gentlemen in their mission of enlightenment, 
and to decide whether there is any real 














On Every Desk 
8 


This Trade-mark on every box 


Whether on escritoire or office 
desk, the presence of Whiting Paper 
for social or business correspond- 
ence shows appreciation of details 
that brings social or business 
success. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are quality papers —finishes and 
textures to suit your taste—shapes 
and styles that are right. 


Whiting is the name that signi- 
fies quality and correctness in paper 
for every correspondence purpose. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 


Obtainable at all the leading 
stationers. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 

Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 




















Around 


Porto Rico 


The special tours of The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting 
excursions on summer seas. The steamers have every 
convenience, with only outside staterooms. They circle 
the entire island and stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist’s hotel during thé‘éfitire 
trip, so that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is 
avoided. 

The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which 
includes every expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 Broadway, New York, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York, and all Principal Cities 
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It’s the tobacco and 
not the pipe 


that makes the difference to experi- 
enced pipe smokers. Take any pipe, 
from a penny clay to the finest meer- 
schaum; fill it with 


Silman fede 


and you have a perfect smoke. A care- 
ful blend of the finest tobaccos of the 
world. Not cheap, but the best. 


Without a bite or a regret. 
OUR OFFER 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send his name and a dollar (at our 
risk}. We will send you a 75c. can of tobacco and a Soc. 
kid, rubber lined pouch. Try the tobacco. Smoke several 
pipefuls. If it doesn’t suit your taste send the rest back and 
we will return your dollar. 


¥ Ib. $1.65 
PREPAID 


314 02. 75¢. 1 lb. $3.30 


Send for booklet, ‘*‘ How to Smoke a Pipe.” 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


179 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 





FACSIMILE OF LABEL REDUCED, 


The DIGESTIVE Stout 


FAR superior to any of 
the Malt Extracts. Soft, 
smooth, delicious. Comes 
from the Meux’s Brewery, 
| London, and brewed and bot- 
tled only by them continuously 


since 1764. Try it. 


If you want the best stout insist on MEUX’S with 
above label. Sold everywhere 
Sole Importers and agents for U.S. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
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warrant for it, it is necessary to detach 
utterly the cause and the crusaders from 
certain other synchronous expressions of 
the French mind. Thus we must dismiss, 
as irrelevant and impertinent, the recent 
announcement that the French Govern- 
ment has made Mrs. Mary Baker Glover 
Eddy an Officier d’ Académie, in recognition 
of a certain book exhibit. The French are 
not notably deficient in the sense of humor, 
and their appreciation at this particular 
time of an imported scientific Christianity 
sustains the traditions of the esprit Gaulots. 
Similarly, we must not allow ourselves to 
be confused by observing that Parisians 
have taken such a violent fancy to Mark 
Twain that they have made overtures for 
the dramatic rights of his earlier sketches, 
such as “How to Run an Agricultural 
Paper.” * * * 
ERSONALLY we have not been pur- 
sued by the “‘scrofulous French novel 
on gray paper in blunt type.” We have 
even somehow received the impression that 
the great mass of Americans satisfied their 
craving for the morbid and unpleasant by 
means of that considerable fraction of our 
press which publishes what it euphe- 
mistically describes as “‘a family paper.” 
(Query: Do the French get their im- 
pressions of our domestic life through the 
perusal of these journals?) The British, as 
Mrs. Browning has complained, “‘have a 
scornful insular way of calling the French 
‘light’”’; but do we, as a nation, entertain 
the mischievous conception of French life 
and literature deplored by Le Matin and 
M. Leroux? * * 


ES, it must be so. Nothing less than a 
minute and exhaustive examination 
of our literary importations from France 
could have prompted this educational 
movement, whose instigators, with official 
approval, are establishing book agencies 
and lecture bureaus in the United States 
for the dissemination of French belles 
lettres. When a Paris book agent knocks 
at your door, remember the watchword of 
his nation—foujours la politesse; and do 
not turn him away. He is only seeking to 
wean you from Daudet, Bourget, Mendes, 
Loti, Balzac, the Abbé Prevost; and to 
lead you gently through ‘Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” ‘“‘Aucassin et Nicolette” —upward 
and onward to Georges Ohnet and ‘‘Le 
roman d’un jeune homme pauvre.” 
* * # 
UT these well-meant efforts will avail 
nothing unless the propagandists 
strike at the root of the evil. In a scrupu- 
lous endeavor to trace the cause of 
American misconception of French ways, 
we think we have hit upon a primary 
source of such perversion. Every inquiring 
child in a literate American family, when 
confronted for the first time with the 
mysterious word, PREFACE, appeals to 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C. & K. 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


hats, in their 
noticeable ele- 
gance of style, 
show very clearly 
the superiority of 
! artistic hand- 
work over the product 


of machinery. 


KNAPP-FELT De Luxe hats, 
the best made, are Six Dollars— 
Knapp-Felts, the next best, are 
Four Dollars, everywhere. 

Write for ‘* The Hatman™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY. AT THIRTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 
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MOTOR CLOTHING 


We are making speedy runs through 
this particular stock. Time and space 
are imposing heavy fines by way of 
reductions. Among the record- 
breaking values are the following: 


Gentlemen’s Fur Lined, Black Cloth 
Coats, new models, $100 and upward. 
Chauffeur Coats in Racoon. . $75.00 
Chauffeur Coats in SiberianDog 28.00 
Chauffeur Coats in Cloth, dark 

grey and mixtures $25.00 to 35.00 


Also complete line motor accessories 
such as Leggings, Gloves, Gauntlets 
and Goggles. 


SMITH, GRAY & CO. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
Broadway, at Warren St. Fulton St., at Flatbush Ave. 
Broadway, at 31st St. Broadway, at Bedford Ave. 




















BERMUDA 


” 
“THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
Only 45 hours from New York by frequent steamers of Quebe: §. S. Co. 


(29 Broadway, N. Y.) Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath 
ing. Climate delightful throughout the winter. The well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 4x 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuds 
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parental elucidation. Is that child truth- 
fully and seriously taught its meaning, in 
accordance with the principles of ele- 
mentary training advocated by H. G. 
Wells and our own beloved President? 
Alas! no. The innocent, confiding young- 
ster is told that PREFACE is an anagram, 
to be interpreted by reading the initial 
letters forward, and then backward, as 
follows: “‘Peter Rice eats fish, alligators 
catch eels, eels catch alligators, French- 
men eat rotten potatoes.” 

Frenchmen eat rotten potatoes! In- 
sidious slander, which, entering into the 
subconscious mind of the child, may well 
become a permanent misconception of the 
adult understanding confronted through 
life with Prefaces. If we must have them, 
in future, insist that they shall be Forewords. 


Cuss Words in Literature 

OMEBODY who writes from East 

Northfield, Mass., points out with sor- 
row, in a letter to the Evening Post, ‘‘the 
constantly increasing practice with writers 
of stories in the magazines, and publishers 
of the same, of writing and publishing in 
their stories such expressions of profanity 
as they cannot but know are an offense to 
God and to all who seek to hallow His 
name, and which cannot fail to exert a 
great influence for evil in young readers.” 
The correspondent would have persons to 
whom profanity is an offense refuse to buy 
or read these inconsiderate publications, 
whose editors do not constrain their writers 
to the use of proper language. 

We guess it is true that there is more 
minor profanity in print than there used to 
be—more ‘‘devils,” “‘damns,” and “‘hells,” 
but that is as far as it goes. We question 
whether the use of these expletives is a 
serious annoyance to the Higher Powers. 
It belongs more in the plane of manners 
than of religion. If it is a bad thing to print 
these bad words the case may be helped 
without going to the drastic extreme the 
complainant recommends, simply by dis- 
suading the story writers from introducing 
such improper and ill-speaking folks into 
their tales. If a character does say ‘‘damn,” 
it is just as well, as we see it, to print this 
bad word, but, of course, there is much to 
be said in favor of excluding persons who 
say “‘damn” from stories altogether until 
they can make their conversation suitable 
for the parlor. 

Lots of characters who are not at all nice 
get into the story-books in these days. 
Some of them do much worse things than 
say “‘damn,” and some of the lady-writers 
are particularly hospitable to them. 

_ Naughty! Naughty! They shouldn’t do 
it! Itis the dey Oh, no! It isa job of 
superlative difficulty to make people behave 
and speak as they should in actual life, but 
at least the story people can be made to do 
it. And they should; oh, yes, they should. 
w. 2. d. 


The Miracle %,. ANGELUS 
That all who have ever heard the Spirit Call of Music—that 


all who have ever felt the want of music in their lives—that all who are music 
hungry, yet lack the skill to satisfy their musical desires—that anyone, with 
only a love of music, can go to the piano whenever fancy dictates and, 
without study or practice of any kind, play anything in all piano-music 
that may be desired—This is the miracle of the ANGELUS! 


Ever since its invention in 1895, this marvelous little instrument has been accomplishing 
musical wonders almost beyond belief, astonishing musician and non-musician alike by the 
wonderfully artistic results that are secured by its aid. So completely human-like is the 
music the ANGELUS enables one to produce, and with such beautiful expression can each 
selection be rendered, that, when the instrument itself is not directly in view, even the most 
critical ear would fail to detect a shade of difference between your performance on the 
ANGELUS and the actual hand-playing of an expert pianist. 

The unquestioned success of the ANGELUS has inspired a great number of imitators—but other instru- 
ments are only imitations at best, as they do not provide you with sufficient means for proper expression. 
The others may please for a time—until the novelty wears off—but the ANGELUS is absolutely the only 

iano-player that ever wholly satisfies the ambitious musician, as the ANGELUS alone supplies those wonder- 
fal patented expression devices, the Melodant and Phrasing Lever. You have but to hear and play the 
ANGELUS yourself to appreciate the great gulf between the original and its imitators. 


The ANGELUS in the form of a small portable cabinet can be used to play any make 
or style of piano. Price, $250. The ANGELUS is also incorporated in high-grade upright 
pianos, making the KNABE-ANGELUS piano, the EMERSON-ANGELUS piano and the 
ANGELUS PIANO, ranging in price from $550 upwards. 


Write us for descriptive literature and name of ANGELUS representative in your locality, 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Suppose we could furnish you a better smoking tobacco 
than you have ever tried, for less money? Interest you, 
wouldn’t it? Our booklet, free, will interest you. 
Department 11, Wilda Tobacco Company, Chatham, Va. 





TEN CENTS A WORD 


TO WRITERS: A page in Success Magazine (about 2,000 words) will 
hereafter be devoted to the best obtainable stories about people, witti- 
cisms, clever verse, and very short fiction, under the heading of “Point and 
Pleasantry.” Ten cents a word will be paid for everything which may 
appear on this page. Address all contributions to the Editor Success 
Magazine, Washington Square, New York 














BURPEES 


SEEDS GROW! 


that can be grown, you should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1908 


so well known as the “Leading American Seed Catalog.” It 
is mailed FREE to all. Better write TO-DAY. 


W. ALTEE BURPEE @ CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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If it's merely a question of what you can 
«get along with,’ use an ordinary paper 
for your business stationery. 

If, however, you are seeking to turn ex- 
pense into investment, use 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


* Look for this Water Mark” 


The added influence given your messages 
by the clean, crisp sheets will wipe out the 
expense item and leave a balance on the 
other side. 


A little journey into the workings of your own mind will strengthen 
our argument. To help, ask us for a 
specimen book of the paper showing 
letterheads and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of O_p 
Hampsuire Bonp. It’s worth having. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





“VIYELLA’ 


REG’D 


FLANNEL 
New Spring Designs for 1908 


Plaids! Stripes! Solid Colours! 


FOR 


Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 
and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 


Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT SHRINK 








STYLE, NEATN Ess | 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


“MG The Name is stamped on , 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 
THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25c 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Insist on Having the Genuine Refuse All Substitutes 
ASK FOR OUR NEW “NEEDRAW” BOSTON GARTER 
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A Valentine 
OVE takes no heed of winter, 
For on this snowy sheet 
Young Cupid, master printer, 
Sets forth a lyric sweet; 
A song of love that closes 
With that familiar line 
Which birds repeat to roses— 
Pray, be my Valentine! 


Love laughs at winter’s flurries; 
Indeed, what should he care ? 
His herald, Cupid, hurries 
To one whose face is fair— 
To her whose smile like summer 
Shall light this song of mine— 
To win the promise from her 
To be my Valentine! 


Just now the winter captures 
My heart, and all is doubt; 
But Cupid knows where raptures 
Of love are hid without. 
So, sweet, when he makes clear that 
I wait, and pray and pine, 
Just whisper in his ear that 
You’ll be my Valentine! 
Julian Durand. 


Points for the Unemployed 


Dear Life—Can you suggest any new way for a 
person out of a job to make a temporary living in 
these temporarily distressful times? 

Yours anxiously, 
SUFFERER. 


New York, January 10, 1908. 
OURS is not the first inquiry of this 
nature that has come to us, and we 
have put our mind a good deal on the 
question. The best suggestion that our 
reflections enable us as yet to make to 
you is that you shall qualify yourself to 
give private lessons in hibernation. We 
have met many persons—whole families 
of them—who would like extremely to 
hibernate this winter if they knew how. 
They would pay money to learn, and if 
you could teach them how, or even give 
them lessons—which is not quite the 
same thing—we think you would find a 

profit in it. 

Of course, you will ask next how you 














THE GOCD SAINT VALENTINE 


can learn enough to give the lessons. We 
suggest that you communicate with 
President Roosevelt, who is an authority 
on this subject, as on all matters con- 
nected with natural history. Also observe 
our local bears in the region below Canal 


Street. They have not hibernated yet 
this year, but it looks as though they 
would have to, and may be, if you look 
sharp, you can catch them at it, and 
learn how. There is millions in this secret 
if you can penetrate it. 





















a While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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T WAS in the pa- 
pera fortnight ago 
that a newspaper 


wanted the law to 
avenge him of an 
ed injury sustained 

under the follow- 
ing circumstances: A European gentle- 
man of title, who purposed to marry one of 
the daughters of New York, came out of 
the house of the young lady’s mother to 
go to drive with his betrothed, and found 
the photographer planted on the side- 
walk with his machine in position to take 
a picture of the young lady as she came 
out to her carriage. The European gen- 
tleman objected to the intentions of the 
newspaper gentleman and asked him to 
desist, but the newspaper gentleman was 
obdurate and stood his ground. Where- 
upon, the European gentleman added 
some moderate measure of physical force 
to his remonstrances, so that the news- 
paper gentleman was unable at that time 
to effect his photographic purpose. But 
he was much aggrieved at the European 
gentleman’s interference and went to a 
magistrate and asked for a warrant for 
the European gentleman’s arrest. It was 
refused, but he got a summons for the 
objecting alien to come to court and 
explain. 

The state of our intelligence is such— 
so benighted, it may be—that we cannot 
understand why a newspaper gentleman 
who undertakes to take a lady’s picture, 
against her wish, to publish in a news- 
paper, should feel aggrieved at any suit- 
able means being taken by any one con- 
cerned or interested to prevent him from 
doing it. It seems to us that to take any- 
body’s picture against his will is a kind of 
assault, and should be so recognized by 
law. Maybe it is so recognized. We hear 
that it is unlawful in New York to photo- 
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graph objecting victims, but if there is a 
law, it is not enforced. The natural thing 
for any man to do under the circum- 
stances set forth above is, surely, to do 
what the European gentleman did— 
make sure by any prompt means adapted 
to the case that the photographer does not 
succeed in his purpose. 

Now and then we read that some news- 
paper photographer, who has attempted 
to rape a likeness from some remonstrant, 
has had his camera broken. But, curi- 
ously, he always feels aggrieved and re- 
sentful, and, curiously, too, the image- 
breaking remonstrant seems, almost al- 
ways, to pay in the end for the damage 
done. He does so, usually, to save time 
and trouble, but it is ridiculous that he 
should pay anything. Reasonable ac- 
tions in self-defense, or in defense of a 
person threatened with injury, are war- 
rantable. To photograph a willing or in- 
different person is no harm, but to pho- 
tograph an unwilling person is an injury 
of the impudence and outrageousness of 
which the newspaper photographers 
seem to have no conception. 
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OVERNOR HUGHES’S recom- 
mendation to the New York Legis- 
lature to prohibit race-track betting on 
horse races seems unlikely to commend 
itself to the legislators. It is considered 
that such a law as the Governor wants 
would be practically a law to abolish 
horse racing in New York State, for 
horse racing, so far as appears, does not 
flourish where betting is prohibited. 
And why should it flourish? There are 
several reasons. One is that it improves the 
breed of horses. That is a sound enough 
reason as far as it goes, for the thorough- 
bred stock imported and diffused for 
racing purposes does put new energies 
and better hearts and bones into the 
prevalent families of horses. Another rea- 
son is that the license fees paid by race 
tracks go to support the agricultural fairs 
of the State, and the fairs want the 
money. Both of these reasons have prac- 
tical weight, but neither of them im- 
presses us very profoundly. A better one 
than either seems to be that New York is 
a great world center of wealth and civil- 
ization; that it is the habit of Christen- 
dom to provide race tracks and races for 
the diversion of such centers, and that it 





would be a bit of Puritanical tyranny to 
shut New York off from that phase of 
sporting experience. 

New York was tolerant as a colony and 
is tolerant as a State. It has an admirable 
tradition of broadmindedness and of con- 
cern for the preservation of reasonable 
freedom of thought and behavior. It may 
have lacked some of the great Puritan 
virtues, but it has never had the great 
Puritan faults, and it has got along pretty 
well. It would not be characteristic of 
New York to prohibit horse racing, and 
we guess she won’t do it. 

Efforts to drag the millennium into the 
ring by the ears do not really get it any 
for’arder. It doesn’t come that way, and 
especially not by legislation. It breaks 
out from the inside like measles, but not 
until it is ripe. It is not so nearly ripe yet 
but that horse racing can go on a spell 
without being in its way. 





THe bill before , Congres to give ex- 
Presidents life pensions of ten thou- 
sand dollars a year may be an imperfect 
bill, but its aim is exceedingly commend- 
able. The bill provides that the distin- 
guished pensioners shall be life delegates 
to Hague Peace Congresses. They would 
be very suitable for that duty, but whether 
that, or any other, duty is assigned them, 
they ought to have life pensions at least 
as great as those proposed. The Presi- 
dential salary is very moderate consider- 
ing the demands made on it. It can easily 
be spent to the profit of the people as it 
comes in, and if any considerable portion 
of it is saved, the saving is effected by 
economies which it is better that a Presi- 
dent should not feel constrained to prac- 
tice. But any man who has been Presi- 
dent of the United States is at a serious 
disadvantage in making a living. He 
must always regard the dignity of an 
ex-President, and that restricts him very 
much in the choice of employments. 
Much is asked and expected of him as a 
public man, and no provision consonant 
with such expectations is made to en- 
able him to maintain his position. 
Pension the ex-Presidents by all 
méans, and do it liberally, so that 
they may devote themselves to public 
work without being harassed by money 
anxieties. 
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DON’T PROPOSE TO HER FOUR OR FIVE MILES FROM THE HOTEL. 


Modern Mining Regulations 


By E us O. JONES 


HE following set of iron-clad rules has just been re- 
ceived from one of the most prominent firms in the 
mining business. These rules show conclusively that the 
recent horrible disasters were due to circumstances over 
which no one could possibly have any control: 

Employees killed or injured in mine explosions are positively 
forbidden from dying on the premises. Thisis purely a sanitary 
regulation insisted upon by the health board. 

These mines are regularly inspected after every explosion. This 
is necessitated, not so much for the welfare of the miners, for they 
are mostly foreigners anyway, as by public clamor. 

Widows and orphans of exploded miners are requested to keep 
away from the offices of the company, as the officers are too tender- 
hearted to bear the sight of such misery. 

The officers of the company take pleasure in announcing the 
perfection of a device whereby, in future explosions, only unde- 
sirable citizens will be automatically selected for slaughter. In 
view of the extra expense of this to the company, it has been 
deemed prudent to offer all employees a twenty-five per cent. re- 
duction in wages. 
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IT MAY BE A LONG WALK BACK 


The officers of the company have decided, in the future, to 
spare no expense, consistent with profits, in protecting the lives of 
itsemployees. As a first step in this direction, each employee will 
henceforth be assessed ten per cent. of his weekly wage for the 
maintenance of an inspection department. 

Notice is hereby given that the United States Court has granted 
an injunction against the interference of exploded miners with 
those who remain at work. 

Miners who contemplate being blown up will, in future, please 
use abandoned mines. The reason for this is obvious. 

(Signed) BAER & Gop, 
Mine owners and trustees. 


This Is Bad 
(Special to The World) 

WELLsBurG, W. Va., Jan. 22.—Fifty heroic boy students in negligee escorted 
100 frightened co-eds, most of them in their nighties, from the burning girls’ 
dormitory at the Bethany College, near here, early this morning. Despite the 
panic in the big dormitory none of the girls was injured, though three fainted in 
the street. 

ELL, well! This was highly improper. And how shocking 

to our New York aldermen who have decreed that 
women shall not smoke. A few moments later and all those 
girls might have been doing it. 
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-THE NEW PLATO 








On Surgeons 
(Socrates Is the Narrator) 

WAS just about to remove my sandals, 

there being no one present but Aga- 
thon, when Appollodorus came in with 
Eryximachus, the physician, or perhaps 
I should say surgeon, for I believe there 
is a distinction between them. And Ap- 
pollodorus introduced him to me as be- 
ing the most distinguished and costly of 
them all. 

Sit here, Eryximachus, said I, for I 
have a desire to converse with you. And 
first tell me how you came by your vogue. 


Easy enough, Socrates, he said, with 
a smile. I performed operations enough, 
and I cultivated a kind of austerity and 
knowingness which prevented my pa- 
tients from questioning me too closely. 
For this filled them with awe of me, and 
I can assure you that this is my most 
valuable asset. 

Well, now, I said, I would have you 
consider how far your skill entered. into 
it. Also if there were any others like you 
who could have done the same for less 
money. 


d 


You are insolent, Socrates, he said, 


and would have moved his seat, but 
Appollodorus reminded him who I was 
and he calmed down. 

Remember, I said, I am concerned 
only for the truth of the inquiry. Per- 
haps then you will tell me what skill is. 

It is experience added to native talent, 
I should say. 

Well, then, there is the skill of the 
tailor, the shoemaker, the weaver. And 
is yours the same skill, or is it different ? 

I should say different. 

The tailor sews cloth with his hands, 
and you sew flesh with yours. 
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“BEGORRY! OI’ME (HIC) BEIN’ FOLLERED!”’ 


I think that is so, Socrates. 

And does the method of sewing cloth, 
or the cut of the cloth, or the eye of the 
maker, differ from the method of surgery ? 

It seems to. For one thing, flesh is 
more valuable. 

You surprise me greatly, Eryxim- 
achus, because I was‘ of the opposite 
opinion. I was down by the Academy 
yesterday and a workman was run over 
by a motor chariot whose owner had in- 
sured himself against such annoyances 
by paying a small sum. And the man was 
taken into an ambulance, and shortly he 
died while the surgeons were smoking 
and laughing. And the next day I looked 
in the papers, but his name was not re- 
corded. He was a common laborer, 
Eryximachus, whom possibly you would 
not have treated. You have said that 
flesh is valuable. 


I do not mean all flesh, Socrates. 

Oh, now I begin to see. You should 
have been more careful in your state- 
ment. There is then a difference. There 
is the flesh of the laborer. 

Cheap flesh. 

And of the millionaire. 

That is valuable. 

But is it valuable because it is flesh? 

Not necessarily, Socrates. It is valu- 
able because it is valuable. 

Then when you are bidden to go 
somewhere, Eryximachus, you go 
not to the calls of 
something else ? 

Yes, Socrates, it is something 
else, now that you are condescend- 
ing enough to say so. 

I am not saying so. I am only 
asking you whether it is so or not. 
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really operate on flesh, but on something 
else besides flesh. 

You must know, Socrates, you appear 
to be so wise. 

But is it flesh, Eryximachus, or is it 
something else ? 

It must be flesh. 
thing else? 

But if it was the flesh of a pauper, 
there would be no operation, so far as 
you are concerned. 

I think not. 

And if the flesh of a millionaire, there 
would be. 

I should try to make it so. 

What then is the difference between 
them ? 

' I should say, money. 

Then, O Eryximachus, do you operate 
on money or flesh ? 

It seems that I operate on money. 

So it would seem. And this puts me in 
great trepidation, for there is none so 
poor as I; therefore, I would have to die 
without you operating on me, and surely, 
Eryximachus, this would be a calamity; 
nevertheless, I should try to bear it, being 
a philosopher. 


How can it be some- 


Preposterous Suggestion 


NEW edition of Mr. 

Henry James’snovels 

is heralded, and Mr. 

James is accused of 

intention to rewrite 
the earlier ones and make 

i them harmonious with the 
latest. 

Awful thought! We hope there is no 
truth in it. Some of the earliest stories 
are still read, and if——-___ But he can’t 
mean to disturb them. They don’t be- 
long to him, anyhow. They belong to 
Time, Youth and the Seventies. If Mr. 
James should set out to smudge them 
with the fog of his latest period, there 
would be just ground for belief and asser- 
tion that he is really in possession of only 
such faculties as one would infer from 
his recent writings. 
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And when you operate, you do not 
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The Elephant in Our Zoo 


By W. T. Larned 


T HAPPENED at a Barye exhibition, where various 
beasts of prey were represented in postures of en- 
counter and engorgement. Pausing in admiration be- 
fore a group that pictured a particularly strenuous 
tiger in the act of destroying a weakling deer, with 
one bite in the region of—but, no matter; pausing 
before the sculptured bronze, we were about to indicate 
in a few well-chosen words (carefully selected from a 
Huneker essay) the good points of this work of art, when a 
feminine voice shrilly broke upon our ears, saying: ‘‘O, come 
away! Macy’s ’ll be closed, and I’ve had enough of this. I 
so love animals, but, Things eating Things !”—an audible 
shudder completed the sentence, and put a damper on our 
panegyric. 
“Things eating Things!” Surely a concentrated criticism 
that somehow echoed the more elaborate iconoclasm of a 
Nordau. Was not Barye un- 


expressions of emotion. That we went so far as to rub our 
eyes will perhaps be pardoned when it is explained that the 
Barye elephant in our Zoo is pacing—with “‘both legs on the 
same side at a time.” 

What did it mean? What cou/d it mean? Vainly have we 
put the question to ourselves and to others. Vainly have we 
sought to unravel the tangle of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. That the owner of the elephant at Sagamore Hill 
could by any chance mistake a pace for a trot, and thus draw 
a sweeping conclusion from an incorrect premise, is, of course, 
unthinkable. It would, moreover, involve us in the grotesque 
absurdity of supposing that Mr. Burroughs was hypnotized 
by his teacher. Is it possible that Barye also modeled a 
trotting elephant? If so, was his pacer an afterthought, in- 
spired by the superior art of the Orient ? 

That assumption is pure hypothesis, and by no means sets 

our mind at rest. It would be 





wholesome, after all?—degen- 
erate even in his insistent repeti- 
tion of the lethal and the san- 
guinary ? We _ consoled our- 
selves thereafter with an isolated 
example of his art which has 
ever held a place of honor in our 
Zoo—the plaster cast of an 
elephant in action: the essence of 
energized force, and of graceful, 
swift and competent ponderosity. 
* 2 2 
HEN there came a day when 





interesting to know by what 
process of reasoning, or through 
what advantage of observation, 
the President has decided that 
the pacing pachyderm is true, 
the trotter untrue, to nature. 
Our own acquaintance with liv- 
ing elephants being limited to 
the circus, where their gait was 
no faster than a walk, we do not 
presume to question his author- 
ity; but we do sincerely wish 
that Mr. Burroughs had pressed 
the point. A friend of ours who 





the rain fell and a raw wind 
blew, and the gas-log of our 








has carefully studied Mr. Roose- 





study fire glowed with memories 
of camp and trail. Instinctively 
we took down from the shelf that stimulating volume in which 
John Burroughs celebrates a still greater naturalist—Theodore 
Roosevelt, ‘the most vital man on the planet.” Opening it 
at random, we are transported to Sagamore Hill; ‘“Oom 
John,” the pupil, sits at the feet of his preceptor, the President. 
This paragraph leaps from the printed page: 

In his study he set before me a small bronze elephant in action, 
made by the famous French sculptor Barye. He asked me if I 
saw anything wrong with it. I looked it over carefully, and was 
obliged to confess that, so far as I could see, it was all right. Then 
he placed before me another, by a Japanese artist. Instantly I 
saw what was wrong with the Frenchman’s elephant. Its action 
was like that of a horse or a cow, or any trotting animal—a hind 
and front foot on opposite sides moving together. The Jap had 
caught the real movement of the animal, which is that of a pacer— 
both legs on the same side at a time. What a different effect the 
two actions gave to the statuettes! The free swing of the Jap’s 
elephant you at once recognize as the real thing. The President 
laughed, and said he had never seen any criticism of Barye’s 
elephant on this ground, or any allusion to his mistake; it was 
his own discovery. I was fairly beaten at my own game of ob- 
servation. 

ok *K * 


F THE book did not fall from our nerveless hand, it is only 
because we have trained ourselves to avoid the stereotyped 


Barye’s Elephant. From a photograph 





velt’s habits of inductive ratioc- 
ination explains it in this way: 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first impression of a sculptured elephant in 
action came to him in the form of the Japanese representation ; 
the image, without reference to its visual source, sank into 
his consciousness and became his own conception ; the animal’s 
correct gait was fixed forthwith. 
* ** * 

UT we are treading on delicate ground. Besides, does not 

Mr. Burroughs say: ‘The free swing of the Jap’s elephant 
you at once recognize as the real thing.” We heartily wish 
we did; we mean to try. But recognition implies cognizance, 
and, candidly, we have never seen an elephant in the open. 
On the other hand, we are beset by a sentence extracted from 
the New International Encyclopedia: “The elephant’s pace, 
when exceeding a walk, is neither a trot nor a gallop, but a 
sort of shuffle, the speed of which is increased or diminished 
without change of gait.” 

This is no light matter. It concerns not only art and 
letters, but the chosen symbol of the Republican party. At 
those awkward moments when tariff revision is obtruded, 
it might well become a subject for debate in Congress. Why 
not smooth our relations with Japan by adopting the Japanese 
conception as the standard of the Republican emblem ? 
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The Way It Works 


““ (~OURAGE!” I 

It was evening at Annapolis. As the young naval 
graduate clasped the girl of his choice to his heart, he said: 
“Never fear, darling, we will be happy yet !” 

“T don’t see how we can be,” she replied, tearfully. ‘You 
are nothing but a regular graduate. Alas, dear, what hope 
have you to succeed in the Navy?” 

‘While there’s politics there’s always hope,’”’ he muttered, 
not only wisely but almost too well. 

Iq 

A long line of physicians and surgeons stood in front of the 
White House waiting for positions in the Army and Navy. 
Among them, unnoticed, but filled with secret hope, stood the 
young graduate. 

At last his time came. 

“Your diploma, please ?” 

‘Alas, sire! I haven’t any.” 

“‘No hospital experience ?” 

“None whatever, but I’m willing to learn.” 

‘Ever been in an ambulance ?” 

“Never; I am a regular naval graduate.” 

“Then what are youdoing here? Ah, I see, trying to disrupt 
the Navy. Trying with insidious skill to undermine our per- 
sonnel. Sir, it is your duty to take your place in the ranks. And 
when, in forty or fifty years, you have served a long and honor- 
able career, you will receive the usual letter of condemnation.” 
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‘But I love another.” 

“So much the worse. Go to the Philippines and stay there 
the rest of your life.” 

“Can’t I marry my loved one and take her with me?” 

“Never. We need all the extra room for war corre- 
spondents. Avaunt!” 

III 

It was two weeks later. As the bell rang, the young girl, 
her eyes filled with hope, sprang down stairs. 

In a moment our hero clasped her in his arms. 

“Well, darling, all is ready. We can get married at any 
time now.” 

‘Do you really mean it ?”’ 

Vee * 

“Then you have succeeded.” 

“T should say I had! I’ve just gotten a position in the 
Rockefeller Medical Institute. It is true, the salary is small, 
but in a few years I shall know enough about medical science 
to command a whole fleet.” 


thee heart bleeds to think of the hospitalities our naval 
officers of the battleship fleet are receiving in South 
America, and of how it must strain their meager resources to 
make even the most modest return for them. It is a serious 
thing for a fleet to be bombarded with champagne as ours 
was at Rio, when Congress declines to make any apprecia- 
ble provision of ammunition for a return fire. 
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LIFE and the Jews 


IFE is primarily a humorous journal. Sometimes, 

as occasion requires, it indulges in satire and 

criticism. It tries never to be serious, to the point 
of boredom. 

In its fun, as in its satirical and other veins, it has had, 
besides its desire to be entertaining, artistic and readable, 
an underlying ambition to be of public service. It has 
made fun of and satirized persons, things and tendencies 
which it believed to be inimical to our social and 
national well-being. 

Its fun and satire, with an exception to be noted, have 
been absolutely impartial. Without exception they have 
been free from malice. Toward many subjects and 
opinions Lire has not been over-respectful, judged by 
the standards of their adherents. Religion has not been 
one of these, for LIFE has never attacked or ridiculed the 
religion of any man, Jew or Gentile, except when religion 
has abandoned its own field and intruded in matters not 
religious. 

In its impartial fun-making Lire has found material 
in every class and race. The humor that is based on the 
differences and incongruities of race and class has been 
the humor of all the peoples that ever inhabited the globe. 
To Life a joke has always been a joke whether its subject 
was the white man, black man, yellow man or red man. 
Its humor has dealt with Americans, Irishmen, Germans, 
Africans, Englishmen, and men of other nationalities, 
regardless of what-that nationality was. In its satire it 
has spared neither therich, the prominent nor the powerful. 

To this rule of impartiality there has been one ex- 
ception. That exception was the Jew. LIFE regarded 
him and his characteristics as humorous material in the 
same way it did similar things in every other race. A 
few years ago the Jews brought their own supersensi- 
tiveness repeatedly to the notice of LIFE. 

You cannot picture a Jew without making him Jewish 
any more than you can picture an Irishman without 
making him Irish or a negro without making him black. 
You cannot picture a parvenu American without making 
him vulgar and ostentatious. Lire had done all these 
and many similar things without protest from those 
described. The Jew has been the only one to show re- 
sentment. 

Entirely without self-interest, only because it did not 
wish to inflict pain, Lire varied from its policy of im- 


partiality. It-practicaly~made the-Jew exempt from-its. - 


fun-making and its satire. It expected and desired no 


recognition of the fact. Lire was content to ignore the 
Jews and be ignored by them. 

Not so the Jews. They have made Lire the target 
of a silent boycott. To be boycotted by the Jews them- 
selves was a matter which did not affect Lire greatly. 
It was content with the patronage and support of 
Americans, whether of native or foreign birth and ex- 
traction. These have never failed to recognize its 
Americanism and its impartiality. 

But when the Jews go beyond withholding their own 
patronage and seek to intimidate other supporters of 
this journal, it becomes time for LIFE to assert itself in 
its own defence. 

Advertisers in Lire have been notified that by using 
its columns they would alienate Jewish trade. We regret 
to say that in one or two instances American business 
men have been so timid as to yield to this kind of 
threats. Other and more insidious methods have been 
used by Jews to keep from LIFE some advertising it 
would naturally receive. The condition of LiFrr’s ad- 
vertising pages, however, is evidence that the great 
majority of American business men are not the sort to 
yield to underhand threats and coercion. 

A campaign of lying, anonymous letters addressed to 
many persons having business and other relations with 
LIFE, has been carrried on with a view to inspiring bitter- 
ness against its editors. 

Jewish newsdealers have sought to interfere with the 
sales of the paper. 

The efforts of the Theatrical Trust composed of Jews 
to throttle its criticism is a matter of public record. 

Lire is declaring no war of retaliation on the Jews. 
It is not afraid of any Jewish boycott, open or secret. 
While it believes that the racial clannishness of the Jews 
is a grave danger to American institutions; nationally, 
socially and especially in the legislative and judicial 
branches of our government, it.is not Lire’s function to 
wage warfare against them. LIFE has sought to spare 
the sensitiveness of the Jews by refraining from the 
ridicule. they invite. 

Lire’s disinterested consideration. for the Jews has 
not been appreciated. 

Therefore Lire sees no reason why he should dis- 
criminate in favor of the only people who are seeking 
to injure him. : 

-LIFrE -returns-to- its-former-.position- of absolute im- 
partiality. 
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Back to the Old Days 


VEN to this day some 
of the older settlers 
around these corners 
remember distinctly 
the performance of the 
late E. A. Sothern as 
Dundreary. 'To them 
there was a double in- 

terest in witnessing the revival 
of the part and the play, “‘Our 
American Cousin”’—first, to 
see how the son’s impersona- 
tion compared with that of the 
father, and, second, to see how 
the old fun of the part would 
seem in these days of what we 
are wont to consider greater 
theatrical sophisticatedness. 

It must be admitted that the 
cccasion was something of a triumph 
for those who are wont to prate of 
“the palmy days.”’ Old-fashioned and 
primitive as is the play, with its child- 
like and transparent plot, there was a 
sort of old-lavender freshness about it, 
a wholesomeness of atmosphere that con- 
trasted pleasantly with some of the tainted 
dramas that to-day excite our interest and 
discussion of their morbid and complex 
motives. It was like meeting an old gentle- 
woman of a town and time that did not 
require a Sullivanic ordinance to forbid 
women smoking in public. Our fathers 
liked this play as a play even before the 
elder Sothern made it subordinate to his 
fun, and while we wiser children may think 
it crude and simple, we can not deny to 
them a more wholesome taste than that 
which divides its enjoyment between crass 
musical comedy and the matrimonial 
triangle or morbid heredity dissected to 
their most minute molecules. 

* * * 

ITH all of Mr. E. H. Sothern’s most 
creditable ambitions, and with all the 
hard work he has expended in the effort to 
do big things in an artistic way, he has, as 
Dundreary, struck a far more agreeable 
note than any he has sounded since the 
days of “Lord Chumley” and “ The 
Highest Bidder.”? Those who remember the 
father will miss the trim build which the 
older man never lost and a certain in- 
imitable quality in the voice and in the 
chuckle that accompanied his supposed 
discovery of some subtle meaning that was 
not subtle at all, which, after all these years, 
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can still be exactly recalled by a reminiscent 
ear. If we are not mistaken our Mr. Sothern 
lacks his father’s inches, and this, with a 
shorter and thicker neck and larger head, 
rather detracts from the aristocratic and 
spirituel distinction given to the earlier 
Dundreary, in spite of his foppery and 
brainlessness. But in face of all these recol- 
lections, Mr. E. H. Sothern’s performance 
stands on its own merits. The traditional 
skip may be a little more heavy-footed, but 
he made patent and potent for laughter 
every point in the lines and business. The 
proposal scene and the monologue with 
Sam’s letter were quite as irresistible as 
ever they were. No loyal admirer of the 
father need hesitate to witness the per- 
formance of the son for fear of destroying 
either a memory or an ideal. 
* * * 


EW impersonations have been more 
often imitated. The fun of the part has 
been freely filched for other uses and has 
become familiar by repetition in many 
forms. It might naturally be expected, then, 





THE ORIGINAL Dundreary 


that it would have lost its point and fallen 
flat with such a very representative audi- 
ence as that which greeted the revival of the 
play in New York. Strange to relate, that 
audience not only showed an unusual in- 
terest in the piece itself but greeted the old 
lines with a heartier and more genuinely 
merry laughter than is usually bestowed 
upon the up-to-date humor and situations 
provided by our most modern authors for 
our most modern comedians. No higher 
tribute could be paid to the comecy of the 
rdéle and to the rendering of it by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern than this spontaneous and, at many 
times, uncontrollable laughter of a typical 
New York first-night audience 

The costumes, faithful to the period just 
preceding and during thé early days of the 
Civil War, were interesting, and might have 
been taken from the wood cuts which illus- 
trated the early editions of Mary E. Brad- 
don’s novels, from which interesting works 
the plot of the play might also have been 
extracted without impoverishing them of 
incident. 

The supporting company did its work 
smoothly. The Asa Trenchard of Mr. 
Adolph Lestina was not at all a bad pictur- 
ing of what is to-day an almost extinct stage 
type, but carried added interest because it 
was, at one time, acted by Joseph Jefferson 
and because it also, at one time, typified the 
British idea of the average American. The 
principal women of the cast managed to be 
attractive notwithstanding their large hoop- 
skirts and their entirely modest but not 
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fascinating sub-lingerie. The Binney of 
Mr. Howson was played as a valet of French 
farce rather than in the way Mr. Lytton 
Sothern used to do it under the training of 
his father. A good piece of character work 
was the Abel Murcott of Mr. Malcolm 
Bradley. 

Persons who complain that they have 
stopped going to the theatre habitually be- 
cause they are so often disappointed in the 
entertainment provided may safely go to 
see this revival of a famous character, to 
recall their memories if they belong to the 
older generation, and for its intrinsic amuse- 
ment if they belong to the newer one. 

* * * 


pelos is taking quite an interest 
in trying to make up its mind whether 
the plays representing New York life that 
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come to the Canadian metropolis are truly 
descriptive of people and existence in the 
biggest of American cities. The Herald, of 
the town across the border, started the dis- 
cussion by maintaining that the New York- 
ers shown in “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary” were truer types than those dis- 
played in the 
poured out so prolifically by Mr. George M. 
Cohan. 


Among other things, the Herald says: 


rough-house concoctions 


Mr. Cohan is by no means the only offender. He 
can hale Mr. Clyde Fitch and half-a-dozen others to 
court with him as “tiers-garantis” in any case that 
may be brought against him for misrepresenting the 
moral character of New York. He can cite a whole 
school of writers and illustrators of cleverness and 
popularity (in a certain circle of the New York public) 
as authorities for the Tenderloinian theory of New 
York existence. So long as these people confine their 
preparations to the New York press, we have no com- 
plaint; and in print they have done so; there have 
been several efforts to inoculate the continental maga- 
zine field with the Tenderloin virus, but they have 
always been unsuccessful, for the Tenderloin crowd 
is not large enough or literary enough to support a 
magazine. But in the American theatre, by reason of 
the power of journalistic criticism and the first-night 
claque—or anticlaque—this little coterie has enjoyed 
an altogether disproportionate power, and it is not 
taking Mr. Cohan too seriously to protest against the 
whole dramatic theory of which he is an advanced 
representative. 

To demand that a blatant and cynical hedonism, 
as practiced in the vice district of every large city, 
shall be accepted as the peculiar and lordly preroga- 
tive of the true New Yorker is insulting to the whole 
nation of which New York is an imperishable glory. 

However, the bias of the New York first night in 
this direction is undeniable. New York dramatic 
criticism, as a whole, may be clear-seeing and well- 
informed, but it is incurably cynical, with the cyni- 
cism which is vulgar because unfounded. 

The first-nighters, the readers of Town Topics and 
a certain noisy element among the critics combine to 
insist that the New York stage shall follow the Ten 
derloin recipe, but every now and then the public 
manages to show that it likes something broader and 
more human and more decent, and we then perceive 
that New York is a great deal like any other city, only 
somewhat bigger. 

Which conclusion is high testimony to 
the perspicacity of the Montreal Herald 
man. He has evidently found out that 
although the brass band makes the most 
noise it is not the whole procession. 

Metcalje. 
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Academy of Music—Last week but one of Mr. 
Belasco's ‘Girl of the Golden West,’’ with Blanche 
Bates as the heroine. Drama of early California days, 
highly interesting and well staged. 

A stor—‘Irene Wycherley,” with excellent com- 
pany headed by Miss Viola Allen. Strong and well- 
told story, but not for the immature. 

Belasco—Charlotte Walker and good company in 
charmingly staged love play of the days of the Civil 
War, “ The Warrens of Virginia.” 

Bijou—Mme. Nazimova in “The Comet.”’ An un- 
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wholesome problem play not particularly well acted. 

Casino—*The Top o’ th’ World.” Diverting 
extravaganza transferred from the Majestic. 

Criterion—* Miss Hook of Holland.” Dainty and 
agreeable musical play from London. 

Daly’s—* Society and the Bulldog.” An unsuccess- 
ful attempt to satirize life in New York. 

Em pire—Maude Adams in “The Jesters.”” Well- 
presented but extremely light drama, in verse from 
the French. 

Hackett 
rhomas’s telepathic drama. 
and well presented. 

Herald Square—‘ The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
Musical farce, funnily done by Mr. Lew Fields and 
large company. 

_ Hippodrome—War spectacle and ballet with circus 
features on a large scale of gorgeousness. 

Lincoln Square—Edna May Spooner as Madame 
du Barry. 

Lyric—Mr. E. A. Sothern in “ 
See opposite. 

Madison Square—Katherine Grey as the star in 
The Reckoning,” preceded by “The Literary 
Sense.’’ Clever short plays. 

Majestic—Williams and Walker in “Bandanna 
Land.” Notice later. 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand Opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesant—* A Grand Army Man.” Mr. Be- 
lasco’s faithful depiction of life in a rural Western 
town, with Mr. Warfield as the star. 

Weber's Music Hall—The familiar music of “* The 
Merry Widow”’ as the basis of a fairly amusing 
burlesque. 

West End—Dramatic 
change of bill. 


“The Witching Hour.’”’” Mr. Augustus 
Absorbing in interest 


Lord Dundreary.” 


“ 


attractions with weekly 





‘* AUNT MARY MUST BE MISTAKEN ABOUT 


THAT BEIN’ A RUBBER-PLANT. I’VE BEEN 
WATCHIN’ IT FOR AN HOUR AN’ IT HASN’T 
RUBBERED ONCE”’ 














i FIRST glance it may seem paradoxical that Mr. 
Howells who, in Schopenhauerian phrase, is so consistent 
“dignifier of the commonplace,” should be so recurrently 
enamoured of the ghostly and the occult. He returns to these 
again in his recent volume of stories, Between the Dark and the 
Daylight. But as usual it is the essential and pregnant com- 
monplaceness of these incidents that peeks out at us from 
behind his delicate web of narration and comment. Of this 
both The Eidolons of Brooks Alford and A Case of Metaphan- 
tasmia are delightful examples. 


The new prose fancies which Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has 
assembled in his Little Dinners with the Sphinx offer another 
opportunity to those who do not speak poetry of meeting a 
foreigner of some notoriety. Mr. Le Gallienne speaks prose 
with a marked poetic accent, a circumstance that has led the 
invidious to accuse him of affectation. He is, however, per- 
fectly intelligible and these minor decadences by a minor 
decadent exhibit with an interesting simplicity both the 
beauties of phosphorescence and the conditions of its gener- 
ation, 


The West, the vanished and vanishing West of the open 
range and the unreclaimed desert, is a pot of local color into 
which many brushes are being dipped these days. O. Henry, 
he of Cabbages and Kings and of The Four Million, has been 
dipping there recently and his new volume of short _ stories, 
Heart of the West, contains some of his most amusing and at 
the same time most telling sketches. 


Mr. Charles Edward Russell, in a volume called The Up- 
rising of the Many, paints a verbal panorama of the experi- 
ments in codperative trading, municipal or government owner- 
ship, and socialistic paternalism that the spirit of modern 
democracy is trying outside of the United States. ‘‘Look on 
this picture,” say the muck-rakers; ‘and on that” adds Mr. 
Russell, and he says it with such ebullitionary enthusiasm and 
convincedness that one can almost see the millennium walking 
up Broadway. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford is never more frankly (as he is 
fond of calling himself) the story-teller of the bazaar than in 
his new tale of fourteenth century Constantinople, Arethusa. 
Full of Byzantine color, of deodorized barbarism, of most un- 
constantinoplean sentiment, the story forms a semi-historical 
fairy tale that one reads with the same pleasurable absence of 
effort with which the author appears to tell it. 


The biographical recollections, published anonymously 
under the title of Father and Son, but suggesting the author- 
ship of Mr. Edmund Gosse by internal evidence so open that 
the anonymity is scarcely more than a formality, will prove 
peculiarly and personally interesting to those whose lives have 
embodied something of the temperamental gulf between parent 
and child that is so tenderly and pathetically revealed in its 
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pages. The record is perhaps too subjective and outwardly 
uneventful to bring itself home to others. 


A little volume of Essays Out of Hours, by Charles Sears 
Baldwin, deals with a number of ‘literary matters, mostly of 
the past; and while there is about them a touch of the John- 
sonian pose, a survival of the literary sense of noblesse oblige, 
this nevertheless halts well short of either the offensive or the 
ridiculous, and they will be found, out of hours, to be agreeable, 
if somewhat staid, companions. J. B. Kerfoot. 

Between the Dark and the Daylight, by William Dean Howells. (Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50.) 

Little Dinners with the Sphinx, by Richard Le Gallienne. (Moffat, Yard and 
Company. $1.25.) 

Heart of the West, by O. Henry. (The McClure Company.) 

The Uprising of the Many, by Charles Edward Russell. (Doubleday, Page 
and Company. $1.50.) 

Arethusa, by F. Marion Crawford. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
Father and Son. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Essays Out of Hours, by Charles Sears Baldwin. (Longmans, Green and 


Company. $1.00.) 
Thank You 
tg neighbor Lire is twenty-five years old, and deserves 
it. We are glad to learn from its anniversary number that 
it is prosperous and happy. It is the brightest paper pub- 
lished anywhere.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Tetrahedral Sopranos 


Lp memannd reproached George Du 
Maurier for drawing all his women so 
tall. He answered, ‘‘I often try to repre- 
sent a short woman, but, once the figure 
is finished, it is so easy and so desirable 
just to add a little more skirt that I can 
never resist.” 

What would one not give to be able to 
correct the drawing of certain real per- 
sonages? If a heavenly draughtsman 
could only go to the opera and add an- 
other eighth to the height of some of our 
sopranos! And I fancy that, while the 
angelic artist was at work adding a cubit 
to their stature, he could hardly resist 
using the eraser on some of their hori- 
zontal dimensions. 

Song makes flesh, and we have Mar- 
guerites de Goethe that can hardly get 
up once they have knelt by the jewel- 
box, and we have Marguerites de Gautier 
under whose weight the bed creaks as 
they waste away with consumption in the 
last act. 

It was “La Traviata,” based on the 
play known here as “Camille,” that 
was chosen for the début in New York 
of the most sensationally successful 
soprano of the day. 

The coming of Tetrazzini was in radi- 
cal contrast with Sembrich’s conquest. 
Tetrazzini was treated for months as a 
great comet menacing our horizon. Her 
first appearance was given headlines on 
newspaper front pages. A sardined au- 
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dience greeted her with uproar before 
she sang her first note. 

When Sembrich sang here first inopera 
she had no special success. Some years 
later she came back for a concert tour. 
There was comparatively little attention 
paid. The critics hemmed and hawed 
and said that she sang rather well and 
with commendable method 

I dropped in at her second concert, ex- 
pecting nothing extraordinary. When 
the Sembrich poured forth a marvelous 
flood of lyric ecstasy, with a perfection 
of mere ability that was in itself a rap- 
ture, I almost fainted with amaze- 
ment, awe and delight. It was many 
weeks before it gradually dawned on 
the critics that she was the world’s 
greatest vocalist. 

And now is Tetrazzini to eclipse her 
in one swift dash over the border? It is 
an unnecessary assumption. 

When Tetrazzini entered the stage as 
Camille (or Violetia) it was seen that she 
did not look the part. Her singing, how- 
ever, made an astounding impression. It 
was uneven and had moments of very in- 
ferior quality. But when Tetrazzini was 
most herself, her voice had something in it 
divinely beautiful, overpoweringly sweet. 
I could think only of spun gold, trem- 
ulous, luminous, opulent, fine as gossa- 
mer, unbrokenly ductile, superhumanly 
beautiful. 

Any schoolboy can, with justice, point 
out errors of taste, logic, beauty, infor- 
mation, even of grammar, in Shakes- 
peare. At his worst, the Swan of Avon 
was as awkward as any other swan on 
land. But as Shakespeare at his best has 
a mystery of unearthly, godlike magic, 
so all other great gods arrive not by 
their freedom from faults but by their 
possession of extraordinary moments. 
This is true, also, of goddesses, and 
Tetrazzini at her best deserves the over- 
worked word “‘diva.”’ She sings “wildly 
well” like the angel Israfel, whose 
heart-strings are a lute. 

Little or nothing has been said in the 
papers of what, to me, was one of the 
most striking things in Tetrazzini’s per- 
formance—her habit of singing whole 
phrases with her back to the audience. 
She moves about the stage as if it were a 
room. She ignores the audience, and is 
addicted to none of those flying wedges 
for the center in which operatic folk in- 
dulge. Indeed, at the end of the first act, 
as she took and sustained her high 
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Z sharp, she bent over, picked up her 
train and walked far up stage. 

When “La Traviata” was first pro- 
duced, poor Verdi could hardly have 
dreamed that it would be used for the 
début of a famous soprano conquering 
a new world fifty-five years later. On 
its first performance in Venice, in 
1853, the opera scored a complete fiasco. 
Mme. Donatelli, who played Camille, 
was remarkably fat. When the doctor 
declared her to be wasting away so 
rapidly that she could live only a few 
hours, the audience rocked and roared 
with laughter. 

Tetrazzini, though far from a wasted 
wreck, provoked no laughter. She is by 
no means an unattractive woman, and 
her acting is modern and realistic. She 
died wisely and convincingly on a couch 
with her boots on. By the use of curiously 
uncanny, almost babyish tones of voice, 
she gave a surprising illusion of death. 

She is a priceless addition to the music 
of the season, and it was refreshing to 
note that several of the newspapers gave 
almost as large headlines and almost as 
much space to her first appearance as to 
Mr. Harry Thaw’s second. 

Rupert Hughes. 





ne son’s studying medicine, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Army or Navy command ?” 


From a Wise Friend 


“Tt IFE is the thoroughbred of the 
illustrated weeklies.” 





UNGER, Hope and Babies are the 
driving wheels of life. 
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Which Did He Say? 


A Story with an Unsolved Problem 


By Theodore 


[In presenting this dilemma with its choice of solutions, the Editor of Lire is 
conscious of impairing the artistic completeness of a distinctive bit of fiction. But 
the question involved is one very much to the fore just now, and Lire feels 
justified in doing this so that its readers may ask themselves, Which did he say? 


And why?) And could he have said anything else ?] 
ONSTANCE CHESTER pouted her ultra-carmine lips 
and poked viciously with a blue parasol at the tip of her 
tiny pump. 

“T want a hummer!” she announced. *‘Something that will 
make New York sit up and take nourishment.”’ 

Mr. Benjamin Marcus leaned back in his swivel chair and 
contemplated her through the half-closed lids of his small eyes. 
He was a neat, dapper little man, with a dome-shaped head, 
almost bald, and there was a rare white orchid in his button- 
hole. 

A big flat-topped desk separated the parties to this conver- 
sation, and it was covered with a litter of correspondence and 
manuscripts, with here and there a silver photograph frame 
rising monumentally and displaying the captivating features 
of some young woman whose professional relations with Mr. 
Marcus had been slightly tinctured by friendship. 

For a moment or so Marcus considered Miss Chester’s de- 
mand, making his chair creak abominably as he did so; then 
he came down with a bang and reached half way across his 
desk with a white, nervous hand. 

“Tlere you are,” he said, “two plays, either one of which 
will do with some alteration—‘The Strife of the Strong,’ by 
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J. Grayson 


Verner, and ‘The Atonement,’ by that young Southerner, 
Beverly Vaine.” 

It didn’t take Miss Chester long to decide between the two. 
“That's an all-right combination,” she exclaimed, writing it 
out as she spoke, with the tip of her parasol. 

Mr. Benjamin Marcus presents 
Constance Chester 
in 
The Atonement 
by 
Bever ly Vaine 

“That's a perfectly good poster effect and the author’s name 
is peachy; sounds like a Rockaway excursion boat. Is the 
piece spicy, with plenty of go in it; will it shock ’em some ?” 

Mr. Marcus yawned delicately; he had been over this 
ground so many times. ‘My readers say it’s better than the 
average,” he remarked, carelessly, ** but the man has no reputa- 
tion to speak of. He did ‘The Sorceress’ for the Popular Price 
people last year, and he has sold several twenty-minute skits 
to the Keith Circuit.” 

Miss Chester knitted her penciled brows as if trying to 
recollect something. ‘ Beverly Vaine,”’ she muttered. ‘Why, 
yes, I did meet him. It was at a tea at The Players or ‘The 
Arts, I never can remember which is which. He’s tall, sallow, 
dark haired, and good looking. He” —with a giggle—‘he 
seemed shocked because I couldn't remember where Shakes- 


peare was born.” 
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The little man across the desk smiled cynically. ‘‘1’m afraid 
he’s not very modern,” he remarked, ‘but you must attend to 
his education.”’ Then, more seriously, “If you care to, you had 
better take this away and let me know in a day or so how it 
strikes you; and, by the way,” with a sly smile, ‘it will stand 
good dressing and plenty of it.” 

Constance Chester nodded understandingly and extended 
a slim, daintily gloved hand for the bundle of typewritten 
pages. “Of course, | wouldn’t handle anything that I couldn’t 
look my best in,” she murmured, sweetly, and then as she 
swept to the door, she flung a parting remark over her shoulder, 
“Tt’s no go, anyway, unless I have plenty of center!” 

The industrious Mr. Marcus was already deep in another 
matter and he abstracted himself with considerable irritation. 
“Tf your part’s not prominent enough, you know what you can 
do!”? he snapped. 

“Ves, indeed,” floated back the laughing reply from the 
hall, “I can make the author fix it, and if he doesn’t want to 
you can fix him!” 

“That's it,” said Marcus, briefly, and he pressed an ivory 
button as he spoke, for he was tired of pretty Miss Chester’s 
airy egotism and he wanted Miss Stern, his patient, dark eyed 
stenographer, to come with her note-book and take dictation, 

Among the letters which Mr. Marcus dictated that morning 
was a brief note which bumped downtown in a mail cart dur- 
ing the course of the day and reached the hands of Beverly 
Vaine just as he and his room-mates, Maloney and Glenden- 
ing, were starting for the French restaurant where they fre 
quently dined. 

Vaine’s hand trembled as he tore open the envelope, for he 
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saw from the corner that it from 


Marcus. Maloney and Glendening were 


was 


even more excited than he. 

“What luck?” they chorused, eagerly. 

Vaine did not answer for a moment, for 
he could not control his voice. ‘ Mighty 
good; you-all can see it,” he finally said, 
in his pleasant Southern drawl. 

Clifton Maloney, a lanky young Irish 
man, grabbed the letter from Vaine be 
fore he had finished speaking, and the 
next instant was performing a kind of 
war dance in the middle of Fourteenth 
Street, while litthe Glendening was dodg 
ing around him trying to catch a glimpse 
of the wonderful letter. 

“He'll projuce it!’’ Maloney roared, 
waving the paper over his carroty head. 

“When?” panted Glendening, trying 
to climb up his friend’s back. 

“This fall!” 

“What?” 

“Sure!”” And Maloney continued his 
triumphal progress down the street, with 
Glendening and Vaine at his heels. 

Hy What a dinner they had that night at 
old Peter Rainault’s! If the napery was 
not of the whitest, the wine was real Bor- 
deaux and glowed a dull, warm red in the 
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glass, and Mere Rainault’s cooking was 
of the best and notable for a prodigal use of the purest olive 


At Rainault’s a number of their friends joined them, and 
It was, indeed, a 


oil, 
Vaine was showered with congratulations. 
night which he could never forget, a night when the spirit of 
unselfish good fellowship reigned supreme, and in the midst 
of his good luck he felt sustained and blessed by the affec- 
tionate good wishes of his comrades. ‘Truly vagabonds of 
fortune are princes of the heart. 
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The next morning, as Mr. Marcus had requested in his 
letter, Beverly Vaine called at the manager’s office, and after 
a rather long wait, was ushered in by Miss Stern. 

Marcus was barely visible behind his heavily littered desk, 
but now and then his big dome-shaped bald head would 
appear and instantly dip below the horizon, as it were, pre- 
senting an amusing resemblance to an animated ostrich egg. 
For some moments he took no notice whatever of Beverly 
Vaine, then he glanced hurriedly at him and crooked his 
thumb inward. “Take a seat!” he said. Beverly sat. 

Mr. Marcus again forgot him and dictated a long letter to 
Miss Stern. Vaine watched her slim fingers fly over her note- 
book and became more and more uneasy; at last he coughed. 
Miss Stern looked up, but Mr. Marcus did not, so Vaine 
coughed more loudly. At the sound Marcus raised his head 
and stared impatiently at the young man before him; then he 
wheeled around in his swivel chair, sank his big head against 
his small body, placed his white bejeweled fingers on his 
knees, and spoke very rapidly in the manner of a shrewd, far- 
seeing business man. 

“Mr. Vaine, I wrote you the terms upon which I am willing 
to produce ‘The Atonement’ for Miss Chester. Are they 
satisfactory?” 

“T think so, sir, but” 

“Very well. Now, of course, you will have to make some 
alterations to suit the star, and there are some practical 
changes which my manager, Mr. Fielding, will suggest to you. 
We shall open on the twenty-eighth and you will, of course, 
assist at rehearsals and do what is necessary until that time. 
Now I must ask you to excuse me. Miss Stern, will you ask Mr. 
Barry to come in?” And so in two minutes after this moment- 
ous interview began it was over and Vaine was on Broadway 
once moré, rather dazed and wholly disappointed by the 
treatment he had received. 

At his rooms he found a tiny scented note covered with a 
large-lettered handwriting, which informed him that Miss 
Constance Chester congratulated him on his.success as a play- 
wright and would be glad if he would take tea with her that 
afternoon in her apartment on West Seventy-sixth Street. 

Accordingly, at five o’clock Vaine entered a glistening new 
apartment house and was shot up to the seventh floor, where 
he found Miss Chester in a nest of silken cushions smoking a 
fragrant Turkish cigarette. She extended a jeweled white hand 
with great good humor. ‘‘Glad to see you, Mr. Vaine. I think 
we’ve met before,” she said. 

“At the Arts, wasn’t it ?”’ he queried. 

“T think so. Funny you should be writin’ my play. Got it 
with you?” 

With a slight blush, Beverly produced the manuscript and 
Miss Chester ran over it with a practiced eye. 

“Hum,” she said, firing her comments at him between 
puffs of her cigarette, “I’m Marta, of course? Well, it looks 
pretty good to me, only I want the first scene made into a 
garden party. I’ve the dandiest costume for it that I wore at 
Longchamps this summer.” 

“But, my dear Miss Chester,”’ Vaine interposed, ‘I can’t 
possibly do that. You are a peasant girl in the first act, and 
that has got to be on the coast of Brittany.” 

Miss Chester’s fine eyebrows drew together rather omi- 
nously. ‘‘Well, you’ve got to work in that Longchamps gown 
later,” was all she said. 

A few silent moments ensued and then the woman flung 
down the paper and turned rather angrily toward Vaine. 
“Here!” she objected, ‘‘this man Breval talks too much; in 
many places his speeches are as long as mine!” 

Beverly Vaine strove to hide a smile. ‘‘He is the hero, you 
ee,” he explained, affably. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” Miss Chester spoke sharply. 

“Surely not, and that is why you should realize that your 
leading man” 

“That’s just it; I can’t bear my leading man. I know Marcus 
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will use Gerald Standish, who is just off the road with “The 
Adventurers,’ and Gerald Standish is a pig. See here,” she 
added, an idea suddenly possessing her, “I’ve got a copy of 
this myself, and I’m busy going over it now. By Monday I’ll 
be through with it, and then I’ll return it to you with a few 
suggestions, and I just want to say, Mr. Vaine, that I’ve had a 
little more experience in these matters than you, and it’s 
customary for the views of an actress who is to create a part 
to be accepted by an author wherever possible, and Mr. 
Marcus told me he should certainly expect you to consider my 
wishes in this matter.”” She paused for breath and looked 
curiously at Vaine, who had risen and was standing silently 
before her, hat in hand and quite pale. ‘Have I made myself 
clear?” she observed, more gently. 

“Perfectly so,” Vaine replied, in a tone as courteous as it 
was cold, ‘‘and now I’ll say good afternoon.” 

“But you will surely stay for a cup of tea, won’t you?” 
coaxed Miss Chester, for she had not meant to offend him, and 
was in truth a little frightened at the manner in which her 
words had been received. 

“No, I think not, thank you,” he answered, slowly; “I shall 
expect the copy Tuesday and will do my best to comply with 
your wishes.” 

“‘Good-by, then,”’ murmured the actress, once more giving 
Vaine her shapely hand. ‘And,’ she added, sweetly, ‘‘I do 
hope we shall get along.” 

“‘T hope so, indeed,” said Vaine, gravely, ‘‘but you will have 
to do your share of the getting along.” And before she could 
find words to answer him he was gone. 

Toward the end of the next week Miss Chester had a 
stormy interview with Mr. Benjamin Marcus. 

“T won’t stand for it!” the woman cried, raging up and 
down the room, a perfectly natural red spot in the center of 
each soft cheek. 

“It’s too late to change the piece now,”’ Marcus objected, 
“and I’ve ordered this man again and again to fix the play to 
suit you. Hasn’t he done it?” 

“No, he hasn’t! He won’t do a thing I want. He keeps 
talking about ‘Art’ and ‘educating the public’ and the ‘de- 
terioration of ideals.’ Oh! he makes me awful sick!” 

Just then Miss Stern knocked at the inner door. ‘Mr. 
Vaine,”’ she said. 

A steely glint came into Marcus’s small eyes. “‘Show him in, 
Miss Stern,” he said. Then turning to Miss Chester, ‘‘ You stay!’ 

Vaine entered with shoulders back and lips compressed ; 
he was very pale and reserved. 

Marcus began without preliminaries: ‘“‘Mr. Vaine, I am 
much annoyed by what Miss Chester tells me. Is it true that 
you have refused to avail yourself of the suggestions she has 
made, and which have been based on her long, practical ex- 
perience ?” 

Vaine paused a moment before answering. 

“Well?” said Marcus, sharply. 

“Tf you mean, Mr. Marcus, that I have refused to dress a 
peasant character like a Parisian demi-mondaine, that I have 
demurred at cutting the leading male part to half its dimen- 
sions, that I have objected to introducing a chorus of eight 
flippant show girls into an earnest drama, and that, finally, 
I have denied Miss Chester’s right to interpolate a vulgar 
recitation which she has used for years to catch the gallery in 
vaudeville —if you mean all this by what you say, why then I 
plead guilty.” 

So forcibly had Vaine spoken and with such evident sin- 
cerity, that both Marcus and the actress were, for the moment, 
taken completely aback. The woman was the first to recover 
her poise. “It’s a lie!” she hissed ; ‘‘a lie! Every one is jealous 
of my talent, and this man is paid, yes,” stamping her foot, “I 
said it, Mr. Gentleman, paid, bribed, to put stumbling blocks 
in my way.” 

But long before she had finished her voluble outburst 
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Marcus was waving her to a seat, and as soon as he could be 
heard he addressed Vaine in a tone that was cold as ice, in 
curious contrast to the woman’s passionate sentences. He had 
assumed his favorite position—the great head sunk upon the 
shriveled chest, the white, nervous hands lightly tapping the 
thin knees. 

“Vaine,” said he, “you’re a fool! I didn’t think so, but I 
admit I was mistaken. Who are you to stand there and talk to 
me as you have done? Why, you poor, miserable half-starved 
hack, I could buy and sell a thousand like you and never feel 
it. You don’t realize your position, my friend. I'll have to set 
you straight. I’m paying you to write a play for Miss Chester. 
I’m not paying you to write for the sake of the myth you call 
‘Art,’ nor for what you speak of as the ‘public.’ Those things 
need not interest you. I’m not in this business for my health, 
neither is Miss Chester. What we want is a play that will in- 
terest and amuse people and won’t make them think too much 
or feel that any of their little faults have been ridiculed or 
criticised. I knew when I read it that this thing of yours was 
impossible as it stood, but I relied on Miss Chester to lick it 
into shape. Now, once for all, will you alter this play 4s Miss 
Chester suggests, or will you not?” 

Vaine looked Marcus steadily in the eyes and answered 
him, very quietly: “It isn’t a matter of will, Mr. Marcus; 
I simply cannot make such alterations; I don’t know how.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll get some one who does and you can 
pay him for his pains.” 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Marcus, but you have no right to do such 
a thing. I would rather ‘The Atonement’ never appeared.” 

“Show Mr. Vaine his contract, Miss Stern!” Marcus in- 
terrupted, and as in a dream, Vaine read the cunning clause so 
inconspicuously inserted, which rendered him helpless in the 
hands of his tormentor. A little unsteadily he rose to his feet. 
“‘Good morning, Mr. Marcus;I see you have meat your mercy, 
but from this time I wash my hands of the play entirely!” 

“Except to receive your check,” the manager sneered. 
“Look here, Vaine, don’t be an ass; remember, I can make you 
or break you, and in spite of your foolishness, there’s a good 
deal about you that I like.” And the little man held out his 
hand. But Vaine felt a queer, choking sensation and his whole 
soul revolted against the man before him; so he ignored the 
hand, and turning his back, walked swiftly from the room. 

As for Miss Chester, she had all the time stood gazing out 
of the window, presenting to Vaine a most uncompromising 
back, but a little smile of triumph curled her artistically red- 
dened lips, and it was only patient, tired-eyed Miss Stern who 
sighed sympathetically as Vaine passed her carrying his sorrow 
into the bright sunshine of a September day. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth Beverly Vaine sat in 
his room alone. He had tasted nothing since early morning 
and his head was throbbing painfully. He felt as a father 
whose child is about to be led forth to execution. Somewhere 
to-night the child of his brain was to be done to death. Malo- 
ney and Glendening had gone to see the performance and had 
urged him to come along, reasoning that it would not be as bad 
as he feared, and that, anyway, it was a great thing to have the 
play produced in any form and have one’s name placarded 
throughout the length and breadth of the town. Never were 
friends more loyal or sympathetic, but Vaine could not go with 
them, and told them so. 

No sooner had they gone, however, than he felt an irresisti- 
ble longing to see that play. He soon realizéd that the reality 
could never be as horrible as the performance pictured by his 
imagination. So almost without knowing how he got there, 
he found himself in the theatre and using one of the passes 
sent to him for his friends. He took an orchestra seat and 
waited for the sacrifice to begin. He had not long to wait; 
from the rising of the curtain on the first act, he was con- 
stantly struggling between laughter and tears. His earnest, 
well-balanced drama, written to show the evolution of two 
strong characters in the throes of modern life from poverty to 
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wealth and power and the consequent effect upon them both, 
had been twisted and bent until it appeared like some grotesque 
libel of what it once was. The Longchamps gown was displayed 
with vulgar effrontery among the most unsuitable surround- 
ings. The contrast between the characters was utterly de- 
stroyed, for the man had nothing of importance to say and 
merely circled like a planet around Constance Chester, who, 
radiant as the sun and gowned in all her Parisian finery, 
seemed permanently attached to the center of the stage. At 
odd intervals, whenever Miss Chester’s voice gave out, eight 
shapely chorus girls were introduced, and they frolicked about 
the stage, displayed their underwear and sang silly songs, to 
the huge delight of many persons in the audience. Eventually 
the star reached her famous recitation, which the gallery 
immediately recognized as an old friend, and she only retired, 
flushed and smiling, after repeating it from beginning to end. 

At the end of the first act the applause was generous, and by 
the time the curtain fell on the second act the house was 
frantic in its approbation. Again and again Constance Chester 
came before the curtain. She even made a pretty, meaningless 
little speech. The audience would not be appeased, but shouted 


lustily: ‘‘Author! Author! Speech! Speech!” 


Now Marcus, who was be- 
hind the scenes and had 
caught a glimpse of Vaine’s 
gloomy face in the orchestra, 
was much afraid to put him 
on, but when he learned that 
the newspaper boys had also 
discovered the author’s pres- 
ence, he was more afraid not 
to, and finally went himself 
and begged him to say a few 
words. 

As though in a daze, Vaine 
arose and followed Marcus, 
as the energetic little man 
made his way through the 
applauding crowd, back of 
the boxes to the stage where 
Constance Chester awaited 
them, smiling triumphantly. 

The curtain was down, but 
it scarcely deadened the roar 
which swept up from the 
house and broke about them 
in tumbling waves of sound. 

“Take center!” said Mar- 
cus, authoritatively, to Miss 
Chester. ‘‘ Now quick, Vaine, 
to her right,” and springing 
nimbly to the other side of 
the actress he signaled to the 


’ wings and the great drop be- 


gan slowly to rise. Up, up it 
went, and as it rose the noise 
increased, and in spite of 
himself a thrill of exultation 
flashed through the young 
playwright. 

Behind that pale and im- 
passive face a struggle was 
raging, alike unfelt and un- 
guessed by manager or star. 
It was the crisis of his life. 
His frank, straightforward 
nature longed to loose the 
burning words of repudiation 
which alone could properly 
characterize this wilful pros- 


Now, Marcus, who was be- 
hind the scenes and had 
caught a glimpse of Vaine’s 
gloomy face in the orchestra, 
was much afraid to put him 
on, but when he learned that 
the newspaper boys had also 
discovered the author’s pres- 
ence, he was more afraid not 
to, and finally went himself 
and begged him to say a few 
words. At first Vaine curtly 
refused, but suddenly a queer 
look came in his eye and with- 
out another word to Marcus, 
he arose and made his way 
through the applauding 
crowd, back of the boxes to 
the stage, and in another mo- 
ment was before the curtain, 
motioning for silence that he 
might be heard. 

At last he spoke, and his 
clear, honest voice filled the 
house with ease and im- 
pressed all with the winning 
strength of his personality. 

“My friends,” he said, 
slowly, “‘we have seen to- 
night something which for 
want of a more appropriate 
title I must call a_ play. 
Through a series of techni- 
calities my name appears as 
the author, but God forbid 
that I should call it mine! I 
see that it has greatly pleased 
you and that is the thing 
above all I most regret, that 
is the thing which makes my 
sorrow doubly hard to bear.” 
For a moment the speaker’s 
voice broke and the house 
sat utterly amazed and so si- 
lent that one could hear foot- 
steps in the street without. 
Recovering himself by a great 
effort, Vaine continued: “‘My 


This story continued on pale 160 
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fection Ifa razor cut, or an axe, 
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all infecting substances will be removed 
with surgical thoroughness. In each 
package is an interesting circular 
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DIOXOGEN as the antisep- 
tic bubbling cleanser of 
all kinds of cuts. 


After 
Smoking 


Rinse the mouth with diluted DIOXOGEN. It 
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tween the teeth, into tooth cavities, between gums 
and teeth, into mouth cankers and ulcerations, thor 
oughly cleansing mouth, teeth and throat from intecting 

substances. Take DIOXOGEN on the automobiling, 

fishing, camping, traveling or yachting trip. It’s a safe- 
guard and protection. Sold everywhere at popular prices, 
ONLY IN SEALED ORIGINAL PACKAGES, bearing 
the printed name DIOXOGEN. Never sold in bulk. Ask 
for it by name. 
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titution of the product of his 
brain. On the other hand, he 
felt to the uttermost the in- 
toxication of material success. 
The impulse was strong with- 
in him to accept the adulation 
so temptingly offered, even 
though he knew how un- 
worthy it was. Why not bow 
to the inevitable? he told 
himself. If people liked this 
sort of thing and were willing 
to lionize those who gave it 
to them, why, then, it was 
merely sensible to accede to 
their wishes and let Art and 
one’s ideals go hang! 

But even as these thoughts 


friends, I am ashamed to say 
that I am no Bible scholar, 
but I feel that my position to- 
night is powerfully illustrated 
by the story of Samson. Like 
him I was once strong in my 
work, high in my ideals. Like 
him I fell into the hands of 
the Philistines, being betrayed 
by a modern Delilah, and 
now as I stand here on this 
stage and see the ruin of my 
work sealed with your tem- 
pestuous approval, I feel as 
the blind giant must have felt 
when he stood alone in the 
house of Dagon, the sport of 
the jesting multitude. 


SA 


surged through his brain, a “Tf any words of mine could 
chill feeling crept over him make you see how unutter- 
and with a tremendous effort ably bad this poor drab of a 
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Don’t forget 


That CALOX, the Oxygen 
Tooth Powder, is used and 
prescribed by the big men in 
Dentistry and Medicine. Why? 


All Druggists 25 Cents 
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he pulled himself together. 
He would never be so base, 
so untrue to himself, he de- 
termined; at least he could in 
a few brief words simply ac- 
knowledge the kindly ap- 
plause and leave the stage 
with his ideals and his self- 
respect intact. 

And it was with this inten- 
tion that he stepped forward 
to speak amid the intense 
silence which followed the 
recent uproar. But Marcus, 
while he could not compre- 
hend Vaine’s spiritual strug- 
gle, understood him marvel- 
ously from a practical stand- 
point, and realizing fully the 
importance of the moment, he 
seized upon it and waving 
Vaine back with a white, 
deprecating hand, he in- 
sinuated his own personality 
and usurped the first word. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, in a smooth, persua- 
sive tone, “I want to say 
something before Mr. Vaine 
addresses you. In a certain 
sense I represent you. It is to 
me that dramatic writers 
bring their wares, and as 
I make it my life study to 
know your desires, I say to 
them whether what they have 
to offer will or will not please 
you. I am glad that my 
judgment of ‘The Atone- 
ment’ has been fortified by 
your approval. It is Mr. 
Vaine and Miss Chester, 
however, who deserve credit 
for the play. Miss Chester 
has already spoken, and it 
now gives me great pleasure 
to present to you Beverly 
Vaine, the author of this 
play, whose past gives prom- 
ise of a brilliant and _ suc- 

Continued at bottom of next column 


play is, if any words of mine 
could drive it from the stage, 
if any words of mine could 
bring the American public 
back to the sane and whole- 
some drama of our fathers, 
then I would feel that my 
simile was complete and that 
I had pulled the house of Da- 
gon about my ears and had 
died happily in a good cause. 

“Now let me say’—but 
here the frantic Marcus man- 
aged to reach the orchestra 
leaders, and with a deafen- 
ing crash the latest two-step 
drowned Vaine’s closing words. 

With a quiet, sad smile the 
young author turned away 
from the footlights and, gain- 
ing the street, surrendered 
meekly to the horrified Ma- 
loney and Glendening. 

It caused a great sensation, 
the greatest of the kind New 
York had ever known. “‘Over- 
work” was the official ex- 
planation; ‘“‘clever advertis- 
ing dodge” was the most 
general opinion, but the 
thoughtful men and women 
who heard Beverly Vaine 
that night persist in the asser- 
tion that never was a human 
being more in earnest, and to 
their minds he is the perfect 
type of the sincere, the able 


and the unsuccessful man. 
THE END 





Continued from preceding column 
cessful future. Mr. Vaine!” 

The storm of hand-clapping 
which followed mounted to 
Vaine’s head like golden, 
bubbling champagne. While 
Marcus had been speaking, 
he had been wavering like a 
reed shaken by the wind. 
Now uncertainty ceased, he 
knewthat he had fallen, and 
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out of his surrender came 
unexpected strength. “My 
friends,” he began, ina strong, 
confident voice, “I cannot 
thank you enough for your 
appreciation cf my play. It 
spurs me on to further efforts 
and I hope before long to 
produce something that will 
please you even more. [Ap- 
plause.] But the credit does 
not belong to me alone. Miss 
Chester,” and he bowed 
gracefully to the star, whose 
eyes held a humorous glint 
as she returned the salutation, 
“Miss Chester has given her 
lines a human interpretation 
at once exquisite and appeal- 
ing. [Another wave of ap- 
plause.} Mr. Marcus, the 
silent, capable man behind 
the scenes, has made the pro- 
duction of ‘The Atonement’ 
possible and by personal sug- 
gestion and supervision has 
molded the play into the 
shape in which it has won 
your unstinted applause. 
Again I thank you, every one, 
and, indeed, that is all I can 
say. I thank you!” 

With a satisfied, if some- 
what cynical smile, Marcus 
again signaled the wings and 
the big drop came down. 

To Vaine’s credit be it said, 
that when the three of them 
were again cut off from the 
audience by the great blank 
canvas wall, he did not dare 


to meet the others’ eyes. But 
he need not have feared them. 
Both recognized his future 
value, both were adepts at 
dissimulation, and neither de- 
sired to imperil this new- 
found acquisition by a hint 
orasign. Ridicule they knew 
he could not stand. Truly, 
they rejoiced more over his 
fallen manhood than over 
any number of useless, unin- 
teresting just persons. 

“You made a;fine speech, 
Vaine, a fine speech!” Mar- 
cus cried, wringing his hand 
effusively. “Come and see 
me to-morrow; I have some- 
thing else for you to do.” 

“Thank you so much for 
what you said of me,” cooed 
Constance Chester, while the 
stage manager was urging 
them all toward the dressing- 
rooms so that he could pro- 
ceed with the next set. “You 
will take tea with me to-mor- 
row, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” Vaine answered, 
courteously but absently, 
“yes, thanks, I will.” 

It was not of tea, however, 
that he was thinking, but of 
this new Vaine who had 
smiled upon the money- 
changers in the temple; this 
complaisant and successful 
dramatist whom he _ had 
never met before. 


THE END 
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HEN purchasing a piano, no matter 
what consideration may be para- 
mount, it is invariably best to buy a Stein- 
way, for no other piano stands for the same 
high standard of piano construction. 
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manency of tone, of superior materials and 
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' / — recorded judgment of the world’s most eminent 
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For visible, tangible proof of Steinway 
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Demi-Limousine by Brewster & Co., on Delaunay 
Belleville Chassis 


All styles of bodies ready for mounting. Cars 
complete with the best makes of chassis in stock and 
ready for delivery. All engine and body repairs done 
in minimum time and by highest grade workmen only. 
Correspondence invited. 
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COPTICAL CONFUSION 
Once a Coptic 
Filled his optic 

With a wind-blown bunch of dust. 
Then the Coptic 
Rubbed his optic 

And incontinently cust. 


An optician 
This Coptician 
Sought as quickly as he could. 
Soon this Coptic 
(With his optic 
Free of dust) was feeling good. 


But the optic 
Of the Coptic 
Was a freaky thing from then, 
And the Coptic 
’S little optic 
Never saw the same again. 


For the optic 
Of that Coptic 
Has seen double ever since, 
So that Coptic 
With that optic 
Is a hard one to convince. 


Thus an optical illusion 
Led to Coptical confusion. 
—Chicago News. 


An AMERICAN speeding over the continent of Europe in his 
automobile asked of his chauffeur: ‘‘ Where are we?” “In 
shouted the man at the wheel, and the dust flew. ‘Oh, 


Paris,” 
never mind the details,” irritably screamed the American mil- 
lionaire; ‘‘I mean what continent? ‘’—Argonaut. 


Littte Tommy Whacken was taken by his mother to choose 
a pair of knickerbockers, and his choice fell on a pair to which 
a card was attached, stating, ‘“‘ These can’t be beaten.””—Current 
Literature. 





AN ILLOGICAL PHILOSOPHER 


“The Chinese pay all their debts on the first day of each year,” 
remarked the man who thinks it his duty to scatter wisdom. 

“TY have heard so,” replied the careless person. ‘But I’d 
rather be in debt all my life than be a Chinaman "—Washington 


Star. 


“How do you suppose that vulgar millionaire’s wife ever 
managed to get in the society of such exclusive women ?’”’ 


“I believe she always loses at bridge.””—Ballimore American. 


‘“YES, MY MAN, I’LL GIVE YOU A WORM IF YOU’LL GATHER 
SOME TWIGS FOR THE FIRE” 


MODERN ACTIVITIES 


Positive, dodging street-cars; comparative, dodging automo- 
biles; superlative, dodging the water-wagon.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


Tue Assyrian was scratching some hieroglyphics on a brick. 
**What you writing?’ asked his chum. “Hanged if I know,” 
responded the engraver, ‘‘but I guess some of those Assyriolo- 
gists of the twentieth century can translate it all right.’’-—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


IN SOLITARY GRANDEUR 

His hat is high, his face is smooth like Webster’s and like Clay: 
In all his little traits he shows a statesman’s wonted ways. 
He wears a long-tailed coat that fits him snugly in th: “it t 
And when he stops and stands he thrusts one hand inside the 

breast; 
He hums and haws with his replies—a Congressman j 
A duplicate of all the rest in Washington, D. C. 


And yet apart from all the crowd he stands, distinct, aloof, 
Although he knows he’s not the only shingle on the roof: 

His fellow statesmen in frock coats breathe helpful sentiments 
That they have hopes will drift back to their proud constituents 
But he walks gloomily about, the fingers point at him 

To indicate just who he is, this statesman glum and grim. 


What has he done? Is he for some disturbance ostracised? 
Nay, nay, my child, the man we mention is not on« despised; 
He simply stands out from the rest, distinct, apart, aloof, 
Although we know he’s not the only shingle on the roof— 
A wondrous man, unheard of in the halls of state is he; 
He hasn’t any bill that will reform our currency! 

—Chicago Post, 


HAD LOTS OF BUSINESS 


S. T. Jocelyn, of Wichita, was court stenographer for Judge 
Pancoast, of Oklahoma, for several years. One time a case was 
being tried before Judge Pancoast and they were endeavoring tp 
find out through a witness whether there had been any liquorsold. 

“What is your business ?’’ asked the lawyer. “ My business?” 
repeated the witness, laconically. “‘Oh, I have lots of business.” 
“ Answer the question,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ What is your bus- 
ness??? “ Must I tell all my business?” insisted the witness again. 
“ Answer the question,” interposed the Judge, severely. 

“Well,” responded he, cheerfully, “I’m deputy sheriff and 
city marshal for Guiner, janitor of the Methodist church and 
bartender of the El Paso saloon.’’—Kansas City Times. 


A REINVESTMENT 


A Missouri man tells of an Irishman named Coughlin, wh 
lived in a shanty standing in a field near the main highway from 
Kansas City. The foundations of the shanty were lower tha 
the road, through which ran a big water-main. As the living 
floor of the place was raised on posts to make it level with the 
highway, it left a large cellar underneath, where Coughlin kept 
a dozen hens. 

One day the water-main burst, flooding the cellar and drown 
ing the hens. Whereupon Coughlin took steps to enter a clain 
for damages against the city. After much delay influential friends 
succeeded in securing the sum of $25 in settlement of Coughlin’ 
claim. 

“T’ve got me money!’’ shouted the Irishman to a neighbe 
sitting on the steps of the next shanty. 

“It’s glad I am to hear thot,”’ was the reply. “And how mua 
was it, Coughlin?’”’ 

“Twinty-foive dollars.”’ 

“And phwat are ye goin’ to do with the twinty-foive, Cougi: 
lin?” 

“I’m going to buy twinty-foive dollars’ worth o’ ducks,” said 
Coughlin.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Different trom every other revolver, 
and infinitely superior to near-safe 
imitations, because the feature that 
makes it possible to 


Hammer the Hammer 


in perfect safety, is not a mere 
device added to the revolver, 
but is itself a part of the firing 

mechanism. No buttons to press, no catches to set, no levers 
to pull. The hammer of an Iver Johnson Automatic Safety 
Revolver never touches the firing pin, and the firing pin mever touches the cart- 
ridge until the trigger is pulled. You can ‘hammer the hammer,” drop it, kick 
it, pound it, but until you pull the trigger, there’s ‘‘nothing doing.” 


ms ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE 
ANT]  Wver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 3-inch barrel, 2 rim-fire, 82’een- Richly nickeled, 3-inch barrel, 82 center-fire, or 
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H antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies—sweet- 
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Strong's Arnica Jelly 
fy Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin soft and 
smooth; nothing better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all eruptions. he col- 
lapsible metal tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it, send 
tous. Sent postpaid for 26 Cents. 
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Large, comfortable 
lavatories on the 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


help to start the day 
right for the whole 


family en route to 


CALIFORNIA 


@ Special conveniences for every member 
of your party —library, buffet, mission 
dining car, plenty of room for the chil- 
dren to play in, plenty of places for their 
elders to lounge in. 

Leaves Chicago and St. Louis daily over the 
El Paso short line, route of lowest altitudes. 


@ Write today for illustrated books dealing fully with 
every phase of California travel via the Rock Island 
Lines. Accommodations 
should be reserved early 
to insure satisfaction, Rock 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
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THE TRUE AND THE UNTRUE 
He was a dog 
But he stayed at home 
And guarded the family night and day. 
He was a dog 
That didn’t roam. 
He lay on the porch or chased the stray— 
The tramp, the burglar, the hen away; 
For a dog’s true heart for that household beat 
At morning and evening, in cold and heat. 
He was a dog. 


He was a man 
And didn’t stay 
To cherish his wife and children fair. 
He was a man 
And every day 
His heart grew callous, its love-beats rare. 
He thought of himself at the close of day 
And cigar in his fingers, hurried away 
To the club, the lodge, the store, the show. 
But he had a right to go, you know. 
He was a man.— New York Globe. 


Tue Soutu ror Hospiratity : The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


FUTURE SEA ENGAGEMENTS 

Doctor Rixey had just been given command of the Navy. 

“T have the honor to report,” said the assistant surgeon, “that 
the enemy is approaching.” 

“Signal them to take an anesthetic all round,” thundered the 
doctor, ‘‘for the operation is about to begin.” 

Ordering the nurses to set their caps on straight, he awaited 
the onset.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


QuEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, is one of the busiest mon- 
archs of Europe, and is never happier than when attending to 
affairs of state. Even as a child she was fond of asserting her 
authority. One day she sent for a certain minister and announced 
that she had quarreled with and dismissed her governess. The 
minister gravely asked: ‘‘ When does your majesty wish her to 
be beheaded? You know it is the custom in Holland to behead 
all those who are officially disgraced. It will be necessary for 
your majesty to be present at the execution, and” Here the 
child queen abruptly left the apartment and the governess was 
reinstated at once.—Argonaut. 





The Trans-Siberian train de luxe is a new thing in Round 
the World Tours. Send for brochure of exclusive party. 
THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY, BERKELEY BUILDING, BOSTON 


OBSCURE’ ART 

“T’m afraid you don’t appreciate that composition,’”’ remarked 
the musician. 

“No,” answered Mr. Cumrox; “in all frankness, I must say 
I don’t. It keeps me guessing.” 

“Yes. I always have three guesses—why anybody wrote it 
in the first place, why anybody plays it in the second, and why 
anybody listens to it in the third.”—Washington Star. 


AT FASHIONABLE FUNCTIONS 
“You are a wonderful master of the piano, I hear.” 
“T blay aggompaniments zometimes.” 
“Accompaniments to singing?” 
“‘Aggompaniments to gonversations.”-—Home Magazine. 


In a pinch use Allen’s Foot Ease. 


A GIVE-AWAY 


New York MacistraTE: An’ is it a furriner yez do be? 


Cutprirt: Si, signor; me from Italia; me sella de fresh roasted 


peanuta. 


“B’gorry, Oi thought yez wuz a furriner. Oi kin always tell 


thim by th’ accint.”—Chicago News. 


THE ONLY WAY 
He: There’s the great Russian composer!” 
SHE: What’s his name? 
“§-]-i-v-i-t-z-n-i-s-k-t-z-y!” 
“How do you pronounce it?”’ 
“With a syphon, I guess!”—The Bystander. 


What is Bridge without a ‘ Rad-Bridge ?’ 


An invaluable adjunct to every sideboard. 


(jurrick Club 
Whiske 


“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 





Alfred E. Norris &§ Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
HIM: The Kings Size . 
The After DinnerSmoke 
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LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A SATIRICAL BURLESQUE OF A RECENT NOTORIOUS “BEST SELLER” 


ANOTHER THREE WEEKS 


NOT 
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EL-N-R GL-N 
Paper Covers 

Of all Booksellers and Newsdealers and mailed carriage free to any address on receipt 

of price by 

17 West 318% Street, NEW Y 


68 Pages 
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20th CENTURY 
LIMITED 





A luxurious through train between New York and Chicago, 
providing all the comforts of the best hotels, clubs and 
Leaves New York 3.00 P. M., westbound, and 
Chicago 1.00 P.M.,easthound. IT SAVES A DAY EACH WAY. 
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ST- FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS. Manager 


| 
| Facing a tropical 
park,which,in the 
civic center. of 
San Francisco,has 
| the unusual aspect 
| of an o -wor 
square or Spanish 
| Plaza, this hostelry 
-marks the farthest 
advance of science 


in hotel service. 
Rates (European 
Plan}: 2 toes 
Rooms: -$2°°upward 


~ with bath 23° upward 
Parlor, bedroom &bath 
from $1092 upward 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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TheWorldsBes 


“Bitte 


POS ee A 





Athletes when fagged; ladies after shopping; men about town 
needing a true, quick-acting tonic-restorative, of permanent bene- 
fit, find nothing equal to “Underberg” Bitters. It is positively 
unvarying in quality—famous for over 60 years. Delicious at 
all times, it creates a healthy appetite, and promotes digestion. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You. Use it at h»me, and when you travel 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 
Ask for UNDERBERG Booklet free 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 
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Bitter Liqu@ar 
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Latest Books 
Under the Holly Bough. (George W. Jacobs and 
‘ompany, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

A Lady oj King Arthur’s Court, by Sara H. 
terling. (G. W. Jacobs and Company, Phila- 
lelphia. $2.50.) 

Cupid, the Cow Punch, by Eleanor Gates. (The 
[cClure Company.) 

Letitia, by George Madden Martin. (The Mc- 
‘lure Company.) 

Grey Lady and the Birds, by Mabel O. Wright. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 

Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. (Ginn and Company, 
oston. $1.50.) 


The Good Comrade, by Una L. Silberrad. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50.) 
IDEAL TRIP 


THROUGH 


MEXICO 


By PRIVATE TRAIN 


Ask for details of this unique trip 
Information at all offices 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Individual Steamship and Railroad Tickets Everywhere 


5 Union Square, New York 306 Washington St., Boston 
005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 522 Smithfield St., Pittsburg’ 
33 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, etc. 





The 1908 CATALOGUE OF 


Life’s Prints 


Reproducing in carefully printed miniatures 163 of 
he S latest and best pictures by Hutt, Clay, Read, 
alfour Ker, Blashfield, Gibson, Gilbert, Budd, 
Ps Bayard Jones, Squires, Broughton, Jacobs, 
PRINT: Hanna, Grant, Phillips and others. LIFE’S 
S provide an inexpensive but not cheap form 
ot mural decoration. They are embellishments for 
any home, the most costly or the simplest. The 


new catalogue will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of ten cents, by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
teen West Thirty-first Street NEW YORK 








Sheaves, by E. F. Benson. (Doubleday, Page and 
Company. $1.40.) 

The U prising oj the Many, by Charles E. Russell. 
(Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50.) 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis 
Carroll. (Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.40.) 

Collection of Eight Calendars. (E. P. Dutton and 
Company.) 

Gijt Bearers, by Henry Berman. 
$1.50.) 

The Seven Ages of Washington, by Owen Wister. 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.) 

The Old Venetian Palaces. by Thomas Okey. 
(E. P. Dutton and Company. $6.) 

The Ingoldsby Legends. (E. P. 
$6.) 


(The Grafton 
Press. 
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“WE WHO LEFT US THIS STOVE WAS CERTAINLY A PHILANTHROPIST ”’ C ompany. 


It is pure of the purest, with a sparkle its own, 
Of the delicate flavor that long lingers on; 


Thorough-bred, thorough-ripened, for long years it has lain, 
Till it’s rich, rare and royal—The Great Western Champagne. 








The fine wine grape, possessing the same qualities as those 
grown in France, with the French method of making, give 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


the exquisite taste and sparkling effervescence of the best foreign wines. 
Great Western is made under the same identical methods as the most select 
French Champagnes, and it is aged for five years in the same kind of cellars. 
This gives Great Western an excellence which the French connoisseurs 
themselves recognize. 

Nearly one hundred years of cultivation of Great Western vineyards in 
New York State have given the soil the elements that produce the same 
peculiar quality Champagne grape as grown in the famous vineyards of France. 

At the Paris Exposition Great Western Champagne was awarded a gold 
medal for quality. 

Great Western Champagne costs 50% less than the imported. The U.S. Custom 
House receives no revenue from Great Western and you get 100% wine value. 

Try Great Western —we like comparisons. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 

















PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
































*‘All in the Spring was the brown flax spun, 
All in the Summer it bleached in the sun.” 


Are distinguished from all others by a greater beauty and brilliancy 
of fabric, a daintier and softer texture and great strength and durability. 
The “Old Bleach” Linens are bleached slowly on the grass by the 
sun's rays, not hurried through the bleaching process by the use of 
injurious and destructive chemicals, thereby securing all the sweet 
freshness that this process gives as well as life and elasticity of fibre 
and unusual strength of texture. White Linen Suitings, made from 
“Old Bleach” Linens, have a lustre and appearance known to no 
other Linens. They drape perfectly because they are soft and without 
chemical dressing or sticky matter. They are particularly adapted to 
embroidery or drawn-work, warp and woof being of the same yarn. 


Damask Table Cloths, Napkins, Towels, Towelings, Diapers, 
Huckabacks, Pillow and Embroidery Linens, Art Linens in Plain 
and Fancy W eaves, Sheetings, Shirt Waist Linens, Cambrics, etc. 


Trade Mark “@1i Bleach” on all goods 


The name guarantees the quality. All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens and how to wash and preserve them sent on request 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTERS TO THE TRADE 
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